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NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES: A PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


CARL W. HINTZ 


F THE many types of social insti- 
tutions which civilization has 
created, the one which parallels 

the library most closely is the museum. 
From the standpoint of origins, historical 
development, aims, and, to a lesser 
degree, methods, the two have many 
points in common. The connection is 
made even more significant, perhaps, by 
the fact that there are libraries in mu- 
seums, and museums in libraries. In fact, 
a powerful plea was made in 1876 for the 
establishment of museums on a wide 
scale in connection with libraries, in 
order to enrich the cultural life of the 
people.t Today, most museum men op- 
pose such a connection on the grounds 
that a combination of the two organiza- 
tions under a single roof has led to the 
subordination of the museum.’ Interest- 
ing as it might be, it is not the present 
purpose to present a comparative dis- 
cussion of these two closely related insti- 


‘U.S. Bureau of Education, Public Libraries in 
the United States of America: Their History, Condi- 
tion and Management: Special Report, 1876 (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1876), chap 
xxi. 


? Laurence Vail Coleman, The Museum in A meri- 
ca: A Critical Study (Washington: American Associ- 
ation of Museums, 1939), I, 114. 


tutions, but rather to consider the ob- 
jectives, functions, and practices of 
museum libraries, primarily as they have 
developed historically. 

According to Dr. Coleman, museums 
stand in number in the United States 
about where libraries stood some fifty 
years ago. New museums are appearing 
at a rapid rate and are likely to develop 
in numbers at a faster pace than did li- 
braries. The number of recorded muse- 
ums increased from six hundred in 1910 
to about twenty-five hundred in 1938. 
This considerable increase in number of 
institutions maintaining—at least in al- 
most every case—some kind of library, 
makes the question of museum libraries 
a significant one for librarianship, par- 
ticularly as little information is available 
about them, either in the literature of 
librarianship or of museology. Study can 
be justified on the basis of importance as 
well as numbers for, according to the 
Lexikon des gesamten Buchwesens, \i- 
braries connected with museums, which 
were almost entirely of the Handbiblio- 
thek (reference library) type until two 
decades ago, have developed in some 
cases into comprehensive special libraries. 
The illustrative examples, drawn from 
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German libraries, can be matched in the 
United States and elsewhere. Milkau’s 
Handbuch der Bibliothekswissenschaft 
cites the library of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences and that of 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy in 
Cambridge as examples of natural-sci- 
ence special libraries which have had a 
scholarly character from the beginning. 
Schramm,’ in an address before the 
Versammlung Deutscher Bibliothekare, 
stressed the fact that museum libraries 
are becoming increasingly important in 
the realm of scholarly libraries. In the 
past they had been considered unimpor- 
tant because their book collections sel- 
dom reached five thousand volumes. But 
the situation has changed. A well-ad- 
ministered museum today pays attention 
to the development of its library and, as 
a result, museum libraries have increased 
significantly in size. The Handbibliothek 
has been supplemented by a collection 
for public use. Schramm goes on to state 
that the character of the collections is 
even more important than their size. 
Museum libraries are of the Fachbiblio- 
thek (special library) type and, as such, 
possess the literature of their fields. In 
closing his address, he predicted great de- 
velopment, particularly along the lines 
of a closer integration of museum li- 
braries with scholarly libraries. 

A similar opinion as to the importance 
of the museum library had been ex- 
pressed by von Weckbecker a number of 
years previously, when he said that large 
museums could scarcely fulfil their tasks 
without the necessary apparatus in the 
form of subject literature and library 
personnel.‘ 

3 Albert Schramm, “Die deutschen Museums 
Bibliotheken,” Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 
XLIV (1927), 516-19. 

4Wilhelm Freiherr von Weckbecker, “Die 


Museen unter Verwaltungstechnischen Gesichts- 
punkte,” Museumskunde, VIII (1912), 33. 
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The history of museums is not as long 
as that of libraries in spite of the ancient 
origin of the term “museum.” Its first ap- 
plication in the modern sense, meaning a 
collection of antiquities or objects, is be- 
lieved to have been to the Tradescants 
Collections at Oxford. Formed during the 
first half of the seventeenth century. 
these later became the nucleus of the 
present Ashmolean Museum. Private 
collections made by princes, nobles, and 
scholars were common in the sixteenth 
century, but it was not until well into 
the seventeenth century that attention 
was turned toward the gathering togeth- 
er of objects for the instruction and 
satisfaction of others. During the eight- 
eenth and early part of the nineteenth 
century, collections of curiosities, art, 
and natural history specimens made by 
private individuals were gradually ab- 
sorbed into public institutions.‘ 

In the United States, the museum 
idea traces its beginning to the Library 
Society of Charles-Town, which as early 
as 1773 began to collect materials to il- 
lustrate the natural history of the 
province of South Carolina. The museum 
which resulted continues today as the 
Charleston Museum. This first American 
museum was founded only twenty years 
after the formation of the British Muse- 
um and preceded the opening of the 
Palace of the Louvre in Paris as the Mu- 
seum of the Republic by a similar period 

The development of museums in 
America was carried forward during the 
first hundred years primarily by two 
types of organizations—societies and col- 
leges. The society type, illustrated by 
historical societies and societies or acade- 
mies of science, represented an associa- 
tion of persons having some common in- 
terest. Originally conducted on a modest 


$Sir Frederic Kenyon, Libraries and Museums 
(London: Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1930), pp. 54, 56-57 
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scale by volunteer workers, growth and 
increasing expenditures led to a trans- 
formation in type of organization. Funds 
were solicited from wealthy individuals 
who were either not inclined, or unable, 
to participate in the active management 
of the society. In some cases state or 
municipal appropriations were secured. 
The end result was that by about 1870 
the more successful groups had accumu- 
lated such large resources of material and 
wealth that it became necessary to in- 
stitutionalize them. Government was 
transferred from the democratic annual 
meeting to a board of trustees, and 
operation was intrusted to a salaried 
staff. 

The college type of museum was con- 
fined primarily to the field of natural 
history. Nineteenth-century colleges 
were largely founded and supported by 
denominational interests, and the de- 
partment of natural theology, or natural 
philosophy, loomed large in the organiza- 
tion. Consequently, museums or “cabi- 
nets” of natural history were developed 
to illustrate the wonders of creation at 
the hands of an almighty God. The pub- 
lication of Darwin's Origin of Species in 
1859 undermined the argument from de- 
sign and led to a new philosophy and a 
new science. Biology departments suc- 
ceeded chairs of natural theology, and 
the laboratory supplanted the museum 
as a teaching instrument. 

The centennial of the museum in 
America marked a turning-point in its 
evolution. The society type of organiza- 
tion had made notable contributions but 
it was being superseded by the institu- 
tional type. The college museum, once of 
great importance, declined rapidly. The 
stage was set for the development of a 
new type, namely, the public museum. 
The development of the public museum, 
accompanied by the emergence of art as 





a museum subject of first importance, 
was the outstanding achievement during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

The term “public museum” is worthy 
of definition at this point because it is 
derived from purpose, attitude, and 
methods rather than from organization. 
The purpose is enrichment of the life of 
the people generally rather than service 
to a limited group; the attitude is that 
of the public servant; and the methods 
are those of active interpretation. Or- 
ganization varies, but the most appro- 
priate seems to be independent incor- 
poration supported on a financial tripod 
of governmental appropriations, wide 
membership, and gifts of the wealthy. 

Although museum libraries form a 
significant group from the standpoint of 
both numbers and importance, no com- 
prehensive or group treatment has ever 
been made of them. The literature of li- 
brarianship and the standard bibliogra- 
phies on museums® contain nothing be- 
yond a few short articles of a restricted 
character and usefulness. Coleman makes 
a few general statements, mainly indica- 
tive of the library’s importance, but 
provides little substantive material. 

The lack of material on museum li- 
braries may be explained in part by the 
fact that little has been done in the way 
of a comprehensive work on museology. 
Jevons”’ statement in 1881, that there 
was not at that time a treatise analyzing 
the purposes and kinds of museums and 
discussing the general principles of man- 
agement, still appears to hold true today. 


* William Clifford, Bibliography of Museums 
(New York: Metropolitan Museum, 1923); Ralph 
Clifton Smith, A Bibliography of Museums and 
Museum Work (Washington: American Association 
of Museums, 1928). 


? William Stanley Jevons, ‘“‘The Use and Abuse 
of Museums,” Methods of Social Reform (London: 
Macmillan Co., 1883), p. 53. 
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The Encyclopedia Perthensis (2d ed., 
1816) gives long and minute directions 
for the formation of a natural history 
museum. Murray® states that the only 
modern idea which the article contained 
was that the museum should contain a li- 
brary. This might lead to the assumption 
that this was the first mention of a li- 
brary in a museum. Goode? referred to 
Jevons’ statement, previously cited, and 
in his 73-page work attempted to remedy 
the defect. His efforts resulted in a valu- 
able, concise, and clear presentation of 
the salient objectives and principles of 
administration, with some pertinent ref- 
erences to the museum library. 

A review of direct references to the li- 
brary in the standard works on museol- 
ogy reveals little as to its objectives, ex- 
cept perhaps by implication. Goode 
speaks of a reference library as an essen- 
tial accessory; Murray considers the li- 
brary as an instrument of scientific re- 
search; and Coleman refers to it as the 
reference center, but later states that its 
role has customarily been a passive one. 
Hence, in discussing the objectives of 
museum libraries we must follow the 
practice of considering those of the par- 
ent body as basic. Goode’s work, previ- 
ously referred to, presents the clearest 
and most concise statement, still valu- 
able after more than fifty years. He de- 
fines a museum as “‘an institution for the 
preservation of those objects which best 
illustrate the phenomena of nature and 
the works of man, and the utilization of 
these for the increase of knowledge and 
for the culture and enlightenment of the 
people.’’ He states that in its efforts for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge 


® David Murray, Museums, Their History and 
Their Use (Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons, 
1904), p. 228. 

9G. Brown Goode, The Principles of Museum 
Administration (York: Coultas and Volans, 1895). 


the museum aids, and is in turn aided by. 
the university and college, the learned 
society, and the public library. However. 
each has its peculiar function: the muse- 
um “to preserve and utilize objects of 
nature and works of art and industry; the 
library to guard the records of human 
thought and activity; the learned society 
to discuss facts and theories; the school 
to educate the individual.” In view of the 
above, the museum “should not enter the 
field of other institutions of learning, ex- 
cept to such a degree as may be found 
absolutely necessary in connection with 
its own work.” He says that the specifi 
responsibilities of museums include the 
advancement of learning or research, 
preserving for the record, serving as an 
adjunct to the classroom and lecture hall, 
imparting special information, and en- 
riching the culture of the general public 
by stimulating and broadening the minds 
of those who are not engaged in scholarly 
research by drawing them to the public 
library and the lecture room. 

Nearly forty years later, Rea stated 
that 


the purpose of museums is to acquire, preserve 
and use objects. The acquisition of objects is a 
purely preliminary function. The preservation 
of objects is an important function when the 
objects are either unique or seriously decreasing 
in availability, but even in these cases, preserva- 
tion is important only for potential use. The 
outstanding function of museums is, therefore, 
the use of objects." 


Use may be of two kinds—for the in- 
crease of knowledge, and for the diffusion 
of knowledge and pleasure. The first con- 
stitutes research; the second, education. 

From the above it is clear that the 
objectives of museum libraries, simply 
stated, are to support research and edu- 
cation. Functions accessory or prelimi- 


© Paul Marshall Rea, The Museum and the Com- 
munity (Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 1932), p. 25. 
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nary to the objectives are acquisition, 
preservation, and interpretation. 

Even though little has been said con- 
cerning the precise objectives of museum 
libraries, there seems to be general agree- 
ment as to their necessity. Jackson states 
that museum officials cannot be expected 
to perform their work properly unless 
they are provided with the necessary 
text and reference books." Murray calls 
a well-equipped library indispensable, 
and classes it with the laboratory and 
workshop among the essential adjuncts 
of the modern museum. Bacha refers to 
the increase in number of museum li- 
braries and to general agreement among 
art students as to their necessity.” 

The book collection, too, has come in 
for general attention. According to 
Goode, it should contain only such ma- 
terial as is necessary for use within the 
museum’s walls, including the principal 
books of reference covering the various 
specialities with which the museum is 
concerned and the great illustrated works 
relating to other museums. Bacha 
stresses the need for a clear definition of 
scope and the desirability of specializa- 
tion. Schramm stresses the special- 
library (Fachbibliothek) character of mu- 
seum libraries and says that the test of 
their importance should be their posses- 
sion of the literature in their fields, 
rather than the size of their collections. 

The library should be easily accessible 
to the public as well as to the staff. Cole- 
man’s statement that “‘most libraries, in 
competition with stronger museum de- 
partments, have had to get along with 
cramped reading rooms and book stacks 
hidden away like termite galleries’ ends 

'' Margaret T. Jackson, The Museum: A Manual 


of the Housing and Care of Art Collections (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1917), p. 42. 


'? Eugene Bacha, “Les Bibliothéques de musées,”’ 
Mouseion bulletin de l’Office International des M usées, 
II (1928), 32 





on a happier note as he refers to “‘a dawn- 
ing of some new order of things” in which 
libraries have benefited from rearrange- 
ments. Bacha thinks that readers should 
be able to find what they want immedi- 
ately, and without the assistance of 
an intermediary. The reference works 
should be kept in the reading room, and 
an author and subject (analytical) cata- 
log provided. Goode’s only statement on 
the organization of materials concerns 
the sectional libraries in the U.S. Na- 
tional Museum which were controlled 
by means of a card catalog in the central 
library. These special collections, judi- 
ciously limited in scope, cannot be too 
extensive, he says, as a technical library 
can be better and more usefully devel- 
oped under the influence of a specialist 
than as a part of a general library ad- 
ministered by professional librarians. 

The question of divisional or sectional 
libraries is referred to by von Weck- 
becker as a fundamental but debatable 
question. He does not undertake to de- 
cide whether individual divisions shall 
administer their own special libraries or 
whether it is better to have a general 
museum library, with its own personnel, 
covering all fields within the museum’s 
scope. He merely says that the decision 
must be reached in terms of local condi- 
tions, with due consideration given to the 
administrative and financial arguments 
on both sides. 

Goode’s dictum that co-operation 
should be practiced and fields of speciali- 
zation established between museums to 
avoid duplication is certainly applicable 
to museum libraries. Coleman refers to 
the necessity for better co-operation with 
sister libraries in bibliography, indexing, 
and pooling of data to meet the special- 
ist’s demands. 

The museum library is obviously ex- 
pected to serve the staff. Goode’s em- 
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phasis on the freedom of access to visi- 
tors would seem to imply that the gen- 
eral public should be served too. Cole- 
man points out that reading may become 
a proper activity for the exhibition hall, 
and that libraries may have a much big- 
ger task ahead than they have ever been 
given a chance to undertake. This is 
based on the thesis that public libraries 
have not been so successful in the fields of 
art and natural science as they have in 
other fields because the place to read 
about art or nature is in the presence of 
art or nature. The museum offers this 
opportunity, and the museum library, 
by developing this phase of activity, 
would be doing museum work in the 
highest sense of the phrase. 

This examination of the general works 
on museology shows that the following 
aspects of the library have received some 
attention, namely, necessity or impor- 
tance, the book collections, organization 
of materials, constituency, co-operation 
with other libraries, and quarters. In or- 
der to examine these points in more de- 
tail, a group of museum libraries have 
been chosen to serve as case studies. 
These institutions (the U.S. National 
Museum, the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences, the Chicago Natural 
History Museum, and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art) all have more than 
100,000 volumes in their libraries. 


PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY OF NATURAL 
SCIENCES 


The Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences was founded on January 25, 
1812, and the formation of a library was 
one of the first subjects to engage atten- 
tion. At the initial meeting a committee 
was appointed to consider ‘“‘which are the 
fittest periodical works to engage at first 
instance for the accommodation of the 


Society.’"* The librarian was included 
among the officers of the Society in the 
original Act of Incorporation (1817), and 
again in the Amended Act of 1883. From 
the above it might be assumed that the 
importance of the Library as an integral 
part of the Academy was recognized from 
the beginning. 

As far as holdings are concerned, the 
Academy has enjoyed the reputation of 
possessing an outstanding collection in 
the natural sciences for many years 
Jewett stated that it was “rich and valu- 
able in all departments of natural his- 
tory” and “in ornithology it is quite com- 
plete.’’** In May, 1870, what now seems 
to be an almost impossible claim was 
made; namely, that of all the books pub- 
lished on the subject of conchology, only 
three were lacking." The claim may, 
however, be taken as indicative of policy 
with regard to coverage in the fields of 
specialization. The U.S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation’s Special Report of 1876 stated 
that this was the most complete library 
in its field in the United States and had 
few rivals elsewhere. As recently as 1942 
it was described as one of the great li- 
braries in its field in America, strong in 
almost all fields of science, but particu- 
larly in the natural sciences. The files of 
journals, proceedings, reports, and trans- 
actions of learned societies and bodies are 
especially outstanding. Because of the 
strength of the collection it was deemed 
to be the obvious nucleus for the develop- 
ment of resources in the natural sciences 


"8 Edward J. Nolan, A Short History of the Acade- 
my of Natural Sciences of Philadel phia (Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences, 1909), p. 32. 


‘4 Charles Coffin Jewett, Notices of Public Li- 
braries in the United States of America (Washington 
Smithsonian Institution, 1851), pp. 123-24. 


t= W.S.W. Ruschenberger, The Claims of the 
Academy of Natural Science of Philadelphia to Public 
Favor (Philadelphia: Collins, 1871), p. 13. 
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in the Philadelphia area. The book col- 
lection now contains 130,000 volumes. 

From 1817 to 1824, a catalog of the Li- 
brary’s holdings appeared in the Acade- 
my’s Journal, and in 1836 a catalog list- 
ing 6,890 volumes according to broad 
subjects was prepared and published as 
a separate unit. In 1857 the By-Laws 
specified that all works should be classed 
according to subject. The latest pub- 
lished report on the organization of ma- 
terials stated that the catalog was “‘anti- 
quated and inadequate.”’° 

Until about 1850 use was supposedly 
restricted to members, but their friends 
were, by courtesy, allowed access to the 
Library. At present, the general public is 
permitted to use material within the 
Library. 

As evidence of co-operation with other 
institutions, the Library is included in 
the Philadelphia Union Catalog and the 
Union List of Serials. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY 


The Library of the American Museum 
of Natural History’? began when a Pro- 
fessor Bickmore presented a book in 
1869. From this gift the collection has 
steadily increased to more than 100,000 


6 Bibliographical Planning Committee of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia Libraries: A Survey of Facili- 
ties, Needs, and Opportunities. A Report of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1942), p. 21. Prior to 
January 1, 1943, the fixed location principle of 
classification was used. The catalog, largely hand- 
written, was almost impossible to use because of the 
variations in practice over a period of more than one 
hundred years. Since January 1, 1943, all new books 
have been classified according to the Library of Con- 
gress Classification, Library of Congress cards used, 
and Library of Congress practice followed. A begin- 
ning has been made on reclassification and recatalog- 
ing of older materials (personal conference with Mrs. 
Verna Phillips, librarian, on visit to the Academy, 
November 23, 1946). 

'7 Unless otherwise indicated, material is based 
on Reports, 1869-1041. 


volumes. The American Library Directory 
(1945) reports 137,000 volumes in the 
collection. Although created specifically 
for the support and assistance of the re- 
search program and other work of the 
Museum, it has not confined itself en- 
tirely to this phase but has served the 
public in various ways. 

The establishment of a library of 
natural history was one of the chief con- 
cerns of the founders, and the contract 
made with the City of New York in 1877 
made provision therefor. Further evi- 
dence of the importance with which the 
library was regarded is found in the Act 
of Incorporation, which reads in part: 
‘*. .. for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining ....a Museum and Li- 
brary of Natural History ” State- 
ments that “every department feels the 
pressing need for standard works in 
natural history” and that “each new ex- 
pedition, each new specimen, each new 
department, each new officer makes new 
demands upon the resources of the Li- 
brary” were climaxed by the claim that 
“books must be classed as tools of para- 
mount importance, as indispensable as 
the microscope, the test-tube, the scalpel 
or the geologist’s pick . . . . they consti- 
tute the one common need of all research, 
and the Library, far from being a store- 
house of musty tomes, supplies the very 
lifebreath of all scientific activity.”’ 

The canons of book selection emerge 
from a succession of Reports. Careful 
selection, recognition of areas of speciali- 
zation, emphasis on serial publications, 
and acquisition of the great works in 
natural history by such men as Linnaeus, 
Lamarck, Buffon, Audubon, and Gould, 
constitute the guide lines of policy. 

At first books were classified in sec- 
tions according to the various branches 
of natural history, as well as geographi- 
cally. In 1902, however, the Dewey Deci- 
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mal Classification was adopted and has 
continued in use ever since, with, of 
course, some modification. The most im- 
portant modification is the classification 
of anthropological literature with cul- 
ture-area divisions substituted for po- 
litical-geographical divisions. The adop- 
tion of Dewey coincided very closely 
with the first mention of the Concilium 
Bibliographicum service, covering zo- 
dlogical literature. The latter is based on 
Dewey. A classed card catalog is main- 
tained. 

The American Museum of Natural 
History Library appears to have con- 
cerned itself with service to the general 
public to a greater degree than other 
natural science museum libraries. There 
is early evidence of its intention to render 
all possible assistance to members of the 
Museum, students, and amy others who 
may be interested in natural history, and 
the information relating thereto, to be 
found in books. Use by visitors is fre- 
quently mentioned, and in 1912 a public 
reading room, containing a collection of 
popular and nontechnical works, was 
opened on the second floor. Although it 
was considered to have proved its educa- 
tional value, it has apparently been dis- 
continued. Another experiment along 
these lines was the installation of reading 
tables, with a specially designed case 
containing outstanding works on a 
specific subject, in the exhibition halls. 
It is interesting to note that Goode had 
advocated this practice more than thirty 
years previously. 

The principle of co-operation between 
libraries receives recognition in a succes- 
sion of Reports. Interlibrary loan is de- 
scribed as having passed from the experi- 
mental stage into an activity of great 
utilitarian value. General libraries, in- 
stead of attempting to build competing 
collections, will direct readers to a special 


library or resort to interlibrary loan. 
Work on the listing of holdings for incly- 
sion in the second edition of the Union 
List of Serials neared completion in 1940, 
anda year later, resources were surveyed 
for inclusion in Downs, Resources of New 
York City Libraries. 


THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
MUSEUM 


The Library of the United States Na- 
tional Museum" is a part of the Smith- 
sonian library system. The latest Repori 
lists holdings of 233,545 volumes. An 
earlier Report distinguished between vol- 
umes and pamphlets, listing 90,046 of the 
former and 113,659 of the latter; hence 
it may be assumed that the latest figure 
represents a consolidation of these two 
categories of material. 

Books were in great and general de- 
mand in 1885, and nearly forty years 
later the Library was described as a most 
essential unit in pursuing the scientific 
work of the Museum. The conversion to 
wartime uses of literature resulting from 
the peaceful pursuits of scientific investi- 
gation was apparent in this as in other 
libraries, and many requests for informa- 
tion came from the armed forces and war 
agencies. 

The Museum Library is looked upon 
as a working library covering the fields of 
zodlogy, botany, paleontology, geology, 
geography, anthropology, and the arts, 
and is distinct from the Smithsonian 
Deposit in the Library of Congress. Re- 
peated references occur to the Museum’s 
practice of sending to the Smithsonian 
Deposit materials not within the scope 
of the Museum’s activities, and emphasis 
is placed on limiting the Library’s hold- 
ings to these prescribed fields. 

For many years there was only an 


"8 Unless otherwise indicated, material is based 
on Reports 1885-1945. 
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author catalog, although the desirability 
of a subject catalog was realized. Work 
on the latter, “arranged according to the 
decimal classification in general use 
among libraries’”’ (presumably a classed 
catalog), was finally begun in 1891. A 
little later, reference was made to a new 
classification of books and pamphlets, 
and the catalog was transferred to cards 
of standard library form. In 1911 the 
Library’s records were listed as an ac- 
cession register in book form, an author 
and card catalog, and a card index of 
periodicals. Some years later, steps were 
taken toward modernizing and expand- 
ing the catalog, and the need for a dic- 
tionary card catalog was expressed. The 
Dewey Decimal Classification is now in 
use, and among the bibliographical aids 
are the cards of the Wistar Institute and 
the Concilium Bibliographicum."® 

The general organization consists of 
the main library, with its two principal 
divisions: Natural History, housed in the 
Natural History Building, or New Mu- 
seum, and Technology, housed in the 
Arts and Industries Building, or Old 
Museum. Closely affiliated with the 
main collections are the thirty-five sec- 
tional libraries, which are specialized 
working units relating to the work of the 
various sections. The sectional libraries 
are of long standing and, as previously 
stated, were looked upon with much 
favor by Goode. Since his day they have 
grown in number. Still considered im- 
portant, they do not receive the expert 
attention they deserve. 

The Library’s constituency has steadi- 
ly widened. The number of persons en- 
titled to library privileges in 1885 was 
eighty, and clerks, messengers, etc., were 
served by a small collection of popular 


'? David Spence Hill, Libraries of Washington 
(Chicago: American Library Association, 1936), 
P. 133 


works. Ten years later, government offi- 
cials, members of scientific societies in 
Washington, and other specialists not 
connected with the Museum “freely con- 
sulted” material. By 1921 use was ex- 
tended to all properly qualified persons, 
and in 1928 the Reading Room was 
opened to the public. Telephone requests 
are mentioned shortly after. In the field 
of co-operation, interlibrary loans are 
referred to in numerous Reports, and 
holdings were checked for inclusion in 
the Union List of Serials. 


CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 


The Library of the Field Columbian 
Museum”? was organized in March, 1894. 
Its growth since that time has been 
steady, and according to the latest 
American Library Directory the collection 
numbers 129,000 volumes, including 
pamphlets. 

The necessity, or importance, of the 
Library was early realized, as the Report 
for 1895-96 refers to complaints by the 
curators of their inability to do careful 
scientific work because of the lack of ef- 
fective descriptive literary tools. The 
following year’s Report stressed the con- 
stant use by the staff. Twenty years later 
resources continued to be taxed by mem- 
bers of the scientific staff in their quest 
for material needed for research or in the 
working up of collections for reference 
and exhibitions. 

Awareness of the need for defining the 
scope of the book collection is evident in 
the demand for more standard works of 
reference relating to the departments, in 
the removal of material not within the 
Museum’s field, and in the policy of buy- 
ing books, not for rarity, but rather for 
their pertinence to the fields of knowl- 
edge in which the Museum specializes. 

2° Unless otherwise indicated, material is based 
on Reports, 1895 /96-1941. 
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Older books are frequently required for 
comparative study, and the importance 
of reports, proceedings, and transactions 
of societies, etc., is heavily stressed. 

The Library, after some vicissitudes, 
was finally permanently established on 
the third floor, in close proximity to the 
quarters of the scientific staff in order to 
achieve increased efficiency and econ- 
omy. 

As far as the organization of materials 
is concerned, a classification scheme was 
prepared on the decimal system, an 
author catalog started, and a classed 
catalog in the form of a shelf list com- 
pleted during the first year.” Shortly 
after, a start was made on analyzing vol- 
umes of collective works, including se- 
rials, on an ambitious scale. This latter 
activity was described as “‘one that most 
libraries omit, but no extra help being 
required to accomplish a modest amount 
each year, it is felt that the spare hours 
of the librarian and his assistant cannot 
be employed to better advantage.” 

The decision to follow a departmen- 
talized plan was reached at an early date; 
the first Report states that the ultimate 
plan of organization was to be upon the 
departmental system. The most impor- 
tant sets of periodicals, reference works, 
encyclopedias, etc., were to be retained 
in the main library, with smaller libraries 
in each department. This was reaffirmed 
in 1920, when all literature pertaining 
to the work of a department was placed 
in the respective library. 

The principle of co-operation with 
other libraries was expressed in the first 
Report. At that time, reference was made 
to a card catalog which was to contain 
entries for books on science and tech- 
nology in the various Chicago libraries, 
showing what was available and thus 


3 The Reports do not indicate when the present 
dictionary card catalog was inaugurated. 


helping to reduce unnecessary duplica- 
tion. John Crerar Library agreed to fur- 
nish a copy of its catalog, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library promised 
facilities of an unspecified character. The 
Museum Library co-operated in the 
preparation of a Union List of Periodicals 
for the libraries of Chicago and later sub- 
mitted holdings for inclusion in the 
Union List of Serials. Interlibrary loans 
are prominently mentioned in almost 
every Report. 

Shortly after the turn of the century, 
reference was made to increased use of 
facilities by the general public, especially 
school children, and assurance given that 
every encouragement would be offered to 
those seeking the benefits of the Library. 
Increasing use by students and visitors 
is a recurrent note over many years, and 
a late statement reads to the effect that, 
although strictly a reference library, the 


reading room is maintained to make re- 


sources available to students, teachers, 
scientists, and others doing research, to 
the layman with problems requiring ref- 
erence to works in a scientific library, to 
amateur naturalists, and to the natural- 
science hobbyist. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


The trustees of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art” took the first step toward 
the formation of a library in 1879, shortly 
after the Museum moved into its new 
quarters in Central Park. According to a 
late description, there are now more than 
108,000 volumes and over 200,000 photo- 
graphs in the Library, which has become 
“one of the foremost art reference li- 
braries in the United States.’’? 


2 Unless otherwise indicated, material is based 
on Reports, 1881-1944. 

23 Eva (Lloyd) Bullock, “Library Interprets Art 
Museum’s Collection,” Library Journal, LXXI 
(December 1, 1946), 1688. 
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The importance of the Library is evi- 
denced by its inclusion in the statement 
of purpose of the Museum in the Act of 
Incorporation (April 13, 1870), which 
reads in part: “.... for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining in said city 
a Museum and Library of Art, of encour- 
aging and developing the study of fine 
arts, and the application of arts to manu- 
factures and practical life, of advancing 
the general knowledge of kindred sub- 
jects and, to that end, of furnishing 
popular instruction and recreation.” 
The Report for 1881 stated that: 


An art library for the use of visitors is an es- 
sential part of the working plan of the Museum, 
which hitherto it has not been possible to enter 
on. The increase of the exhibitions and the 
necessity of books of reference for the use of the 
Director and his assistants in preparing cata- 
logues, has led to a more systematic attempt to 
gather a library. This is now a pressing de- 


Twenty-five years later, mention was 
made of the need for supplying the refer- 
ence tools required by the curators and 
others in the performance of their duties. 

The original intent was to form “a 
good working library,” but the ultimate 
purpose was to “possess a library which 
will serve all the purposes of reference, in 
all departments of art, for visitors to the 
Museum.” However, it was not the in- 
tention to compete with or to duplicate 
the popularizing work of the New York 
Public Library, but to provide a collec- 
tion which would permit literary investi- 
gations in subjects connected with the 
Museum’s collections. Later, emphasis 
was again placed upon developing the 
Library along lines germane to the 
Museum’s collections, with the work of 
the Museum’s staff in mind. 

The first mention of the photograph 
collection was made in 1906. Other spe- 
cial types of material stressed are the 





catalogs of museums and galleries in 
Europe and America and lantern slides. 

The Reports contain no information on 
the organization of materials; i.e., classi- 
fication and cataloging. A number of 
specialized indexes are maintained: 
namely, books in Russian, Chinese, and 
Japanese; author catalog, a card file 
giving an up-to-date record of paintings 
sold at auctions by certain New York 
firms; and a selected bibliography of 
books on art, exclusive of architecture, 
written before 1800. The latter is a union 
catalog of eleven libraries in the New 
York Metropolitan Area. 

From its inception, it is apparent that 
use by the public was contemplated to a 
greater degree by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum Library than by the other museum 
libraries here discussed. This may be at- 
tributable to a more widespread interest 
in art than in natural history as an avo- 
cation. An attendance of 629 was record- 
ed in 1904 as compared with 25,398 in 
1944. These figures speak for themselves. 


FINANCE 


So far nothing has been said of ex- 
penditures in the discussion of individual 
libraries. Because of the paucity of ma- 
terial only a summary review is here pre- 
sented. Coleman’s remark that money 
and support within its own institution 
are among the library’s greatest needs 
finds ample substantiation in the experi- 
ence of the selected group of institutions. 

The Reports of the Chicago Natural 
History Museum give no data on library 
expenditures since the early years when 
the 1894-95 Report stated that $3,500 
was appropriated for the acquisition of 
material for the Library. The latest issue 
of the American Library Directory is 
silent on this point. 

Jewett pointed out that the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Natural Sciences had 
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no permanent library fund, and Rhees 
stated “it is remarkable that so large a 
collection of books should have been 
made without the assistance of a library 
fund, the establishment of which has 
long been deemed an important object.’ 
A 1942 source lists annual expenditures 
for all purposes at $9,400.75 No data on 
finances appear in the latest issue of the 
American Library Directory. 

The American Museum of Natural 
History exhibits a wide variation in ex- 
penditures for library purposes over a 
period of years. The latest Report (1936) 
to contain statistics on this phase lists 
expenditures of $30,090 for all purposes. 

It is difficult to break down the ap- 
propriations for the U.S. National Mu- 
seum to ascertain the portion allotted to 
the Library. In the Report for 1915 the 
statement appears that the appropria- 
tion for books had never been increased 
above $2,000 annually and was inade- 
quate for the purpose of securing all the 
necessary publications. The Budget of the 
United States Government, 1945 provides 
an amount “not to exceed $6,500.00 for 
the purchase of books, pamphlets and 
periodicals” for the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, which means that the U.S. Na- 
tional Museum’s share would be less 
than this amount. 

The latest Metropolitan Museum of 
Art Report (1945) lists total operating ex- 
penses of the Library as $42,691.62. Al- 
though gifts are prominently mentioned 
throughout the series of Reports, it is in- 
teresting to note that volumes acquired 


24 William Jones Rhees, Manual of Public Li- 
braries, Institutions and Societies in the United States 
and British Provinces of North America (Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott, 1859), p. 369. 


3 Bibliographical Planning Committee of Phila- 
delphia, op. cit., p.S.11. 


by purchase have always exceeded those 
received as gifts. 

It is only fair to state, however, that 
the acquisition of material by gift and 
exchange, particularly the latter, by all 
libraries subjected to closer study, makes 
the small expenditure for books less sig- 
nificant than it would otherwise be. Re- 
port after report refers to the importance 
of exchanges in building the book collec- 
tion. The Philadelphia Academy, for in- 
stance, has been exchanging its publica- 
tions for those of other institutions since 
1817, and in one year the ratio of gifts 
and exchanges to purchases reached 
forty to one at the Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum. 


THE LIBRARY STAFF 


The final element for consideration is 
the library staff. Librarians, according to 
Coleman, form a distinct professional 
group, and working in a museum seems 
incidental to their being librarians. He 
attributes this fact to the training re- 
ceived in library school, which results in 
a body of traditions as well as techniques. 
He refers to information gathered by a 
Special Libraries Association committee, 
which indicated that more than fifty 
museums had full-time librarians, and 
that about two hundred full-time people 
staff the libraries. In addition to these 
trained librarians there are many others 
spending part of their time on the care of 
books. At a recent date there were 314 
members in the Museum Group of the 
Special Libraries Association. Of this 
number, sixty-six responded to a request 
for information on salaries. The statis- 
tics, when tabulated, showed that the 
mean salary for librarians, based on 
thirty-seven returns, was $2,536 with a 
range from $1,200 to $7,020; for profes- 
sional assistants the mean salary, based 
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on twenty-nine returns, was $2,266.” No 
other published information on salaries 
seems to be available. 

Desirable qualifications for museum 
librarianship include an academic back- 
ground, especially in the appropriate 
subject field, foreign language facility, 
and Jibrary-school training. The more 
responsible positions require a university 
education and at least one year of profes- 
sional training in library school. Miss 
Etheldred Abbot states that a year of 
library training seems essential, and 
the more education, background, travel 
abroad, and language facility, the better; 
she refers to Wyer’s conclusions on the 
training of special librarians as generally 
applicable to museum librarianship.*’ 
Wyer’s conclusions, simply stated, are 
that a minimum of one year of library 
training should follow a four-year college 
course, which may well include a subject 
major aimed at special library work if 
the student is able to make a convincing 
decision during his undergraduate days.”* 

If museum libraries have been slighted 
in the literature, the museum librarian 
has fared even worse. Goode’s only refer- 
ence to librarians is a rather backhanded 
one when he renders his opinion that 
special collections can be better devel- 
oped under the guidance of a specialist. 
Jackson tends to damn with faint praise 
by stating that “‘cataloguing books, slides, 
photographs, cuts and possibly assisting 
the director in research work is about all 
that can be expected of her [the librari- 

* Walter Hausdorfer, “Special Libraries Associ- 
ation Salary Survey,” Special Libraries, XXXVII 
(May-June, 1946), 145. 

27 ‘The Special Library Profession and What It 


Offers: III, Art Museum Libraries,” Special Li- 
braries, XXV (November, 1934), 248. 

28 James T. Wyer, “Training the Special Librari- 
an,” Special Libraries, XXIII (September, 1932), 
339-44. 


an],” and suggests that painting little 
accession numbers on the objects ac- 
quired by the museum can also be per- 
formed by the librarian. Coleman, re- 
flecting perhaps a more modern point of 
view, believes that the librarian is a cura- 
tor in the same sense as the other muse- 
um curators. His duties are to form, to 
preserve, to know, and to use a collec- 
tion. Usually, the position is on an ad- 
ministrative sidetrack, as librarians rare- 
ly graduate to a museum directorship. 

Schramm speaks of the importance of 
expert (sachgemdss) direction for the li- 
brary and deplores the absence of pro- 
fessionally trained (fachleute) staff es- 
pecially in the larger libraries, which are 
often administered as a side line by the 
director of the museum or by a custodi- 
an. The opinion is expressed that this 
would offer a great field for people in the 
“middle service” as many libraries are 
not yet able to afford officials in the 
“higher service.”’ 

Coleman’s reference to trained librari- 
ans, previously cited, and the statement 
in the 1921 Report that the Library of the 
American Museum of Natural History 
is administered by a corps of trained li- 
brarians, scarcely seems to be borne out 
by the facts. Of the twenty library staff 
members whoses names are listed in the 
Reports of the selected institutions, only 
two appear in Who’s Who in Library 
Service. This is admittedly a poor crite- 
rion, but it may indicate that museum 
librarians have tended to be a group 
apart from the main body of librarian- 
ship. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


On the basis of the material examined, 
and particularly the analysis of the Re- 
ports of the selected institutions, certain 
general conclusions seem warranted. 
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1. From the standpoint of holdings, 
the major museum libraries make an im- 
portant contribution to the resources of 
American libraries. This is the result of a 
book selection policy consciously direct- 
ed toward specialization and designed to 
serve the scientific staffs. 

2. From the standpoint of organization 
of materials, it is evident that museum 
libraries have not yet achieved the same 
degree of standardization of procedures 
as have other major types of libraries. 

3. The individualistic practices of mu- 
seum libraries may be due to the lack of 
professionally trained librarians among 
their staffs as well as to the extremely 
low turnover in personnel. 

4. On the basis of very meager data, it 
appears that museum libraries have not 
been given adequate financial support. 
Book funds and staffs are small. 

5. The importance of exchange of pub- 
lications as a means of building a major 
book collection is apparent. Museum li- 
braries seem to have achieved great suc- 
cess in this type of activity. 

6. Museum libraries place major em- 
phasis on service to the museum staff, and 
use by the general public constitutes only 
a small portion of total use. This is not 
as true for the Metropolitan Museum of 


Art Library as for the other four libraries. 
In general, again with the exception of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, it 
seems that museum libraries have not 
been directly active in the educational 
programs of their respective institutions, 

7. For the most part, museum libraries 
do not give adequate reports on their ac- 
tivities, staff, or finances. A great deal of 
emphasis is placed upon the enumeration 
of gifts, the kindness of other institutions 
in sending material on interlibrary loan, 
and the increasing number of visitors. 
Basically, however, there is a decided 
lack of specific information. 

8. Coleman’s statement that better co- 
operation is needed in the fields of index- 
ing and abstracting is suggestive. There 
should be some way of co-ordinating and 
using the reservoirs of bibliographical in- 
formation now locked away in individual 
libraries and institutions. 

9g. Museum libraries should look to- 
ward active participation in the educa- 
tional programs of their parent insti- 
tutions. 

10. The final and possibly most funda- 
mental conclusion is that a study of mu- 
seum libraries is vitally needed and is al- 
most certainly prerequisite to major im- 
provements. 





ARCHITECT AND LIBRARIAN 


JOSEPH HUDNUT 


I 
N THE course of my researches I have 
] been repeatedly impressed by the 

fairy-like nature of librarians. I mean 
by this not so much that otherworldliness 
which is implicit in the very idea of a 
library—that enchantment which books 
engender by the mere fact that they 
exist; I refer rather to that strange meta- 
morphosis which human beings undergo 
when they inhale in libraries the air of 
authority over books, that bibliomania 
frigida, that cold, unruffled passion for 
accumulation, classification, and catalog- 
ing which there overcomes the mind and 
conscience of the librarian and gently 
robs him of human nature. 

Walled in amid vast serrated debris 
of thought and feeling, of data observed 
and principles surmised, librarians prac- 
tice strange mysteries of number and 
category, of cross-index, check list, and 
statistical analysis. They live in a tech- 
nological wonderland having its own law 
and hoodoo and incantation. Free of hu- 
man frailties, they do good to mankind. 

Librarians, like bartenders, seldom 
taste their wares. They have time only 
for the labels and must take the contents 
on faith. Custodians of intellectual capi- 
tal, they do not themselves make any in- 
vestment ; purveyors of the social memo- 
ry “secreted in printed pages,”’ they do 
not themselves remember; conveyors of 
emotion and speculative thought, they 
deliver their full cargoes with the cool 
impassivity of a cash register. When they 
become intoxicated, it is not by the 
ideas, the arts, the descriptions and nar- 
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ratives, the events and the personalities 
in which they deal, but by the fantasies 
of order and operation with which their 
craft has surrounded them. 


Il 


The Widener Library holds 5,600,000 
books and doubles in size every fifteen 
years. In 1962 it will have 11,000,000 
books; in 1977, 22,000,000; in 2060, 
1,400,000,000. By that time it will have 
expanded to the edges of the Yard, hav- 
ing thrown all the other buildings over 
the fence into Harvard Square. The 
space now occupied by Philosophy Hall 
will be devoted to 300,000 items on the 
literature of the Congo; University Hall 
will be sunk under 400,000 on Oceania; 
and the Appleton Chapel, which now 
thrusts its slender lance into the Cam- 
bridge sky, will be remembered as the 
site afterwards consecrated to 500,000 
incunabula on Jmitatio Christi. 

Some of these books will have been 
used once in a hundred years, and others 
will have been used not at all—but what 
of that? Those which most please the li- 
brarian are precisely those whose utility 
remains merely potential—like the bath 
provided for good Queen Margot. ‘‘The 
Queen’s architect,” so runs the court 
calendar, “‘has fashioned for her a bath 
with which Her Majesty is greatly 
pleased, even though it be improbable 
that she will have any need thereof.” 

Imagine then the great mound which 
will cover what is now the Yard, a mound 
high as the Pyramids, deep as the 
Mammoth Cave, filled like a Piranesi 
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prison with innumerable labyrinths—a 
fairyland such as was never imagined on 
land or sky or sea—amid wh»se serrated 
silences a vast aggregation of gnomes 
will be busy with their secret rituals— 
acquiring, digesting, annotating, classi- 
fying, sorting, ticketing, enumerating, 
alphabetizing, listing, card-cataloging, 
distributing, grouping, graduating, as- 
signing, collocating, allocating, tabulat- 
ing, co-ordinating, “dactylographing,”’ 
“rabdomanticing,” “algorithmitising.’” 

The Widener, by the way, does not 
grow like a melon, enlarging its periphery 
in concentric rings, but like a strawberry 
plant which sends out creepers which 
take root and blossom into baby li- 
braries. These in time grow together, 
filling the spaces between, making all the 
Yard consolidated library. 


Ill 


May we hope that so mighty and so 
absolute a creature shall ever divert it- 


self with architecture? And, if that 
should happen, will architecture, which 
is the congenial companion of leisure and 
ceremony, discover a theme in this sta- 
tistical engine? 


How with this rage shall beauty hold 
a plea 

Whose action is no stronger than a 
flower? 


There was a time, not so very long ago, 
when architecture and library were in- 
separable companions. I think that that 
companionship was one of the earliest 
memories of my childhood. I well remem- 
ber the Carnegie Library, which stood on 
the Main Street of the little town in 
which I lived, between the lofty sheet- 
metal facade of Jim McGargle’s feed 
store and the yellow-brick Methodist 


‘ Future techniques revealed to the author in a 
dream. 


Church: the Carnegie Library, whose 
monumental walls of stone, haunted by 
the quiet voices of the past, reproached 
with solid dignity our flimsy streets and 
brief inanities. There were on that library 
four massive columns, said to be Greek. 
insignia as prescriptive to a library as 
were painted pole to barber-shop, golden 
balls to a pawnbroker. Long after I went 
to college the conviction that “Carnegie 
Library” and “architecture” were syno- 
nyms persisted in my mind. 

Even in the school of architecture we 
did not always disentangle library and 
architecture. The library furnished the 
theme for our first serious essay in design 
and reappeared at intervals to test our 
knowledge of classical doctrine: that li- 
brary with “one large room and two 
smaller rooms of equal size’’ which was 
so convenient a crutch to our imagina- 
tions; that library for which the donor, a 
rich and eccentric old gentleman, de- 
manded with a persistence which was al- 
most a mania the dignity of a portico 
proportioned precisely to the prescrip- 
tion of Vignola. 

These were not detached or unique 
phenomena. The libraries of America had 
indeed taken architecture under their 
wings. From the time that McKim per- 
fected Alberti in the majestic facade at 
Boston, architect and librarian became 
allies in a sacred cause. Joint guardians 
of taste in the East, missionaries of 
classic beauty in the barbarous West, 
they raised throughout our dull land 
their gallant if ponderous standards— 
and who shall say which they served the 
more successfully, the art of architecture 
or the art of reading? 

A double servitude to art—and to the 
scholarship of art—united architect and 
librarian. Whatever the differences be- 
tween them, they yet had in common the 
consciousness of a mission shared to- 
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gether. They were priests at one altar, 
however strange their liturgies. Neither 
had yet learned to think of himself as 
scientist; neither had discovered an ex- 
planation for his existence in the tech- 
niques of his craft; and neither thought 
itnecessary to dissemble his love of beau- 
ty under a gloss of popular sympathies 
and professions of social serviceability. 
Both were essentially guardians of an- 
cient fires and were resolute that these 
should again illumine our land. 

The Renaissance forms with which li- 
brarians clothed their buildings are 
surely symbols of this sympathy with a 
tradition parallel to their own. These 
columns and arches, these pediments, 
domes, and vaulted halls were, no doubt, 
the consequence of many and diverse 
currents of taste, but they could not 
have become so universally the canoni- 
cals of libraries had they not offered the 
librarian satisfactions congenial to the 
movements of his own mind. Beyond the 
dignity which they conferred upon him— 
beyond the assurance of an aristocratic 
lineage and of his permanence in the 
scheme of the world—they confirmed his 
devotion to those humanities which this, 
the architecture of humanism, also cele- 
brated. As for the architect, what theme 
could be more apposite to his rediscov- 
ered classicism than this of the library, 
static, bookish, authoritative, and lofty 
in sentiment? 

The row of columns which throws so 
solemn a shadow over the reading room 
of the Widener Library and the mighty 
steps which students and faculty must 
climb to reach its Alexandrine entrances 
were devised not, as students and faculty 
believe, to satisfy a sadistic impulse, but 
to proclaim the librarian’s love of archi- 
tecture and the architect’s love of li- 
braries. The lush vistas of the Library of 
Congress and the chiseled facade which 


the New York Public Library presents to 
Fifth Avenue are eloquent of that re- 
ciprocal loyalty, flattering to both archi- 
tect and librarian; and the great dome 
which McKim raised above the campus 
of Columbia, founded on a podium vast 
enough to exalt the soul of Piranesi— 
what is this if not the very ecstasy of 
love? For which, good librarians, for- 
giveness give—and take. 
IV 

How shall we explain the impediments 
which now threaten this true marriage 
which seemed to assure so great a happi- 
ness to those whom it united? Was it 
merely that the architect grew tired of 
his classical toys? Was it merely that 
these became too costly now that the 
nation is less thickly peopled by philan- 
thropic millionaires? These are effects, 
not causes; surface phenomena which il- 
lustrate but do not explain. The archi- 
tect has now a new array of “diverti- 
menta”’—glass walls, flowing space, and 
the modules of the steel frame—but these 
have little changed the essential proc- 
esses of his art. If the architect has lost 
faith in that classical tradition—that 
somewhat bookish tradition which once 
lent a dual glory to the alliance of archi- 
tect and librarian—he is, nevertheless, 
loyal to that wider tradition of which the 
classical is only one phase: I mean, of 
course, the tradition of form in buildings. 
He is not an architect who does not 
strive for a form in buildings which 
transcends utility or who has lest faith 
in the power of form to give a loftier 
quality to human life. 

The explanation, I think, lies some- 
what deeper. The classical tradition was 
not something imposed upon librarians 
by architects; it was rather a conspiracy 
in which both were participants—a con- 
spiracy sanctioned by the temper of an 
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era. The divorce is not between librarian 
and classicism, but between librarian and 
architecture. 

The true cause is a change in the na- 
ture of the librarian. The true causes are 
the invention and development of a com- 
plex of concepts and procedures known 
as “library techniques,’ together with 
that field of speculation called the “‘sci- 
ences of society,” the gradual command 
of these over the imagination of li- 
brarians, the chilly transformations 
which overcome the nature and mental 
processes of those who yield to their 
seductions. 

There have always been library tech- 
niques—techniques of classification, of 
storage, of circulation—but until our time 
these were neither so arduous nor so op- 
pressive as to occupy more than a rela- 
tively small part in the librarian’s con- 
sciousness. They were tools which func- 
tioned simply and which could be quickly 
mastered. They required no lengthy 
training, no long experience. They left 
the librarian free to practice, not the 
science of librarianship merely, but the 
art of librarianship. 

Today these techniques have grown to 
such formidable proportions as to over- 
whelm that art. The librarian, who was 
once a minister of civilization, an artisan 
whose media were books and men and 
the buildings which shelter them, the 
stout champion of truth and beauty and 
the aristocratic virtues, this librarian has 
turned accountant and engineer. He has 
given himself to his apparatus; his vir- 
tues are the machine virtues of precision 
and efficiency; he is himself a machine 
living in a machine. 

We do not look in a machine for archi- 
tectural values. Machines do not exist in 
the mind as does, for example, the 
Parthenon: an object set in space, mod- 
eled, revealed by light, an object over 


which the mind may seek out relation. 
ships and contrasts. If we notice the 
shapes or structures of machines, it is to 
observe how they are put together and 
how they work. We do not look in them 
for meanings or for commentaries on life 
not even for aesthetic satisfactions. As q 
rule, we do not look at them at all. 

I can drive my car through a street 
without observing the buildings which 
line it or without reading the thousand 
street signs which scream at me as I pass 
them. So one could read a book unaware 
of its style, the structure of its thought, 
the imagery which decorates its pages; 
learn the case history of a man without 
noting the uniqueness of his mind and 
spirit; and spend a lifetime in a building 
unresponsive to the solicitations of its 
architecture. That is the right attitude 
to take toward those things which are 
merely instruments. Notice them as 
little as possible. Keep your eye on the 
ball, not on the craftsmanship of the 
club over your shoulder. 

Is not this at least one explanation o/ 
that estrangement which has separated 
librarian and architect? Those qualities 
of buildings which form the heart of ar- 
chitecture—that making of patterns, not 
as elements in the business of living, but 
as levers with which to lift the spirit— 
these have become inessential to a build- 
ing which is conceived, not as a work ol 
art, but as instrument and engine. Li- 
brarians are pleased to have their en- 
vironment made pleasant by good light- 
ing, generous space, color, and ornament; 
but these are things added to a machine; 
they are incident to the operation of a 
machine. They are appended in much the 
same way as streamlining and radiator 
gadgets are added to an automobile. To 
enjoy them is quite a different experience 
from the experience of architecture. 

I sometimes think that this machine 
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concept which has removed the library 
building from the consciousness of the 
librarian has also removed it from that of 
the public. People apprehend these build- 
ings in a new way; they no longer appear 
to us as objects to be contemplated, 
analyzed, understood; we do not look at 
them; they are the little-noticed servants 
who wait upon us and, unless by chance 
they get in our way, are invisible. 
Vv 

Everyone knows that the sciences of 
our day have created for us a new world 
of magnificent dimensions and that they 
have enlarged and infinitely developed 
the processes of life in that world. But 
there has been created in the name of 
science another and less concrete world, 
a world made up of ideas and principles 
taken from science and rewoven into the 
fabric of human society. We need not— 
and perhaps it is as well that we should 
not—inquire here into the validity of 
these principles and ideas or even ask if, 
drawn by methods which cannot be 
verified by experiment, from evidence 
which cannot be measured, they deserve 
to be called scientific. Suffice it to say 
that they exist, are accepted as valid, 
and are the generators of new worlds. 

Such a world is that created by—or in 
the name of—the science called sociolo- 
gy. In that world men and women are 
translated into principles; their passions, 
appetites, and ideals into laws of be- 
havior; and their institutions into agen- 
cies for their control. Science here is pure 
science, concerned with speculation and 
abstraction rather than, like library 
technique (an applied science), with ob- 
jective operation and service; and yet 
this science has an even greater power to 
remove the library from the realm of art. 
The library may vanish as machine, but 
it may also vanish as theory. 


There is a science which determines 
the importance of reading as a social 
phenomenon, which measures the effects 
of reading on the psychic patterns of so- 
cial groupings, and which devises means 
for the social control of reading. The li- 
brary is one of those means—the most 
important among them. The library is 
an instrument in a different sense than 
that implied by library techniques—and 
yet an instrument, a wheel with which 
to carry forward the progress of society; 
and in the act of being used it vanishes 
also from the cognizance of the user. The 
less librarians are conscious of libraries 
the easier it will be forthem to get on with 
that social function which has become 
the object of their passionate discovery. 

An apple falls to the ground. It falls 
from a branch heavy with red fruit into 
the deep green grass, and as it falls it 
captures a bright splinter from the sun. 
You may hold the apple in your hand, 
smell it, taste it, cut with your knife into 
its white heart. The apple is real. 

The apple is real but it can be made 
instantly to disappear. Regard it, not as 
an object, but as an instrument of sci- 
ence. Measure its displacement of air as 
it hung on the branch, its momentum as 
it strikes the earth, its relative velocities 
as it descends, and set these down in the 
dry, precise language of physics. Trans- 
late them into algebraic terms and the 
strange symbols of analytic geometry. 
The apple is now a pure mathematical 
creation of the mind. Out of a beautiful 
apple you have made a phantom. 

Listen. Someone is playing a sonata. A 
concord of sounds is made actual by be- 
ing heard; an arabesque of sounds that 
rises and falls, melts and crystallizes, as 
you listen. The musician is pattern- 
maker and creator of harmonies. The 
sonata is real. 

You may destroy the sonata as you 
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destroyed the apple. Examine objectively 
its structure and its method, its mode of 
development and of ornamentation, its 
themes, its changing tonalities and 
rhythmical successions. Describe these 
in the language of musicology. The 
sounds vanish; in their place you have 
only intellectual concepts; the music 
dies in the theorem. 

So it is with men and women. Men and 
women are sentient creatures, little 
bundles of thoughts, sentiments, preju- 
dices, and (sometimes) sense. These are 
intensely individual, intensely real. No 
man or woman was ever an abstraction. 
Substitute for men and women the no- 
tion of a social complex; the distant gen- 
eral law for that which is immediate, 
unique, and sensucus; see only social 
trends and processes, group character- 
istics and behaviors; explain these in 
statistics, diagrams, and quaint language; 
believe in the methods by which this 
knowledge is charted; and humanity will 
disappear presently in a tangle of socio- 
logical principle. 

There were once great books, but who 
shall say now what is great when the 
measure of greatness is social utility? 
There are great thoughts and great pas- 
sions which in printed pages exalted the 
spirit above the dull air of necessity and 
gave to human life new qualities and 
meanings; we must reassess these to de- 
termine their contribution ‘“‘to the emo- 
tional stability and mental integrity of 
economic groupings.”’ There are in books 
innumerable vistas of adventure, of per- 
sonal discovery, of daring expeditions 
into unexplored fields of knowledge; we 
must be careful that these do not tax too 
severely the reading ability of our clients; 
their value is relative to time, place, and 
individual circumstance. There is an art 
of letters from which there has arisen a 
perfection of expression incomprehen- 
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sible to a monosyllabic public; but we 
must not discriminate among the intel. 
lectual states of readers or prize too high- 
ly those satisfactions which are inacces- 
sible to the underprivileged. The aristo- 
crats among books must, like gentlemen, 
congregate on the lowest level lest they 
become a reproach to the democratic 
spirit. 

The qualities of books can be made to 
vanish by a simple movement of the 
mind. You have only to conceive of them 
as instruments—as machines through 
which thought and emotion are conveyed 
to the mind. You do not apprehend 
machines except as they perform the 
work which you ask of them. 

It is this way of thinking which has 
divorced librarian and architect. A 
screen of idea has come between us. | 
cannot explain otherwise the new charac- 
ter of bleak formlessness, the mechanistic 
atmosphere, which libraries are now as- 
suming. Our new buildings are institu- 
tional, cold, impersonal, and tedious. | 
see that they operate efficiently, but no 
one could guess a purpose in their opera- 
tion which might transcend the purpose 
of a vending machine. 

I have seen reading rooms, recently 
built, which—except for the absence of 
oranges—could not be distinguished from 
any one of the shops of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company. We have built, 
and are building, cafeteria-libraries, in 
which one may snatch a book from its 
shelf, carry it to a table, and there devour 
it amid a maximum of clatter and crowd- 
ing, minimum of sauce and ceremony. 
‘The appearance of my library,’”’ a great 
librarian said to me only the other day, 
‘is nothing to me. I only ask of my archi- 
tect that he shall make it work.” 

I am not, of course, pleading for a re- 
turn to the classical mode of building; 
and yet I must confess a certain im- 
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patience with those librarians who express 
so harsh an opinion of the Boston Public 
Library, telling us, for example, that it is 
nothing more than an Italian palace 
whose massive frame weighs intolerably 
upon the operation of the service within. 
| understand their embarrassment; I 
know that they are right; and yet I 
should admire them more if I could dis- 
cover beneath their complaint some 
tincture of pride in the remembrance 
that their profession no less than that of 
the architect had kindled this light which 
has shed so rare and steadfast a brilliance 
into our cultural history. 


VI 
What strange malady is this which 


assails our time? What is the source of 
this obsession with mechanistic phe- 


nomena, with this science which gives us 
so many instruments, so few realities, 
which throws this screen of objective 
functionalism between us and the pag- 
eantry of the world, so that all those 
things which gave quality to life—the 
arts, the ceremonies, the faith, good 
manners, and the leisurely companion- 
ship of great minds—must all give place 
to this relentless illusion, this terrible 
wonderland of science? 

I cannot answer my question, but this 
I know: there must be some of us who 
oppose this march. I would not ask the 
librarian to abandon the techniques of 
his trade, nor do I question the curious 
conceits of sociology, but I would ask 
him to remember that he is still guardian 
of something more universal and of a 
consequence infinitely greater. 





WHAT HAPPENS TO LIBRARY-CIRCULATED BOOKS?: 


ELIZABETH DICK AND BERNARD BERELSON 


INCE a major function of the Ameri- 
can public library is to provide the 
community with books for home 

use, librarians have been concerned with 
the need for refining their measures of 
that service. For their relationship to 
governing bodies as well as for their own 
purposes of self-examination, they have 
devised statistical methods of represent- 
ing their impact on the community 
through the circulation of library books. 
The percentage of the population regis- 
tered with the library is one such meas- 
ure; circulation per capita is another; 
circulation per registrant is a third. In- 
deed, certain official standards for public 
library service are currently stated in 
terms of the first two measures.’ 
However, as every librarian knows, 
these measures are not adequate as in- 
dexes of public library service through the 
circulation of books. In the first place, 
many librarians feel that the reading of 
books is so subjective and their influence 
so subtle that it is impossible to ap- 
proximate the impact of the public li- 
brary upon the community through 
statistical measures. But even disregard- 
ing this alleged limitation upon the eval- 
uation of public library service, the ade- 
quacy of straight registration and circu- 
lation data has been questioned on the 
grounds that these are not valid indexes 


* We are indebted to the staff of the Legler Re- 
gional Branch Library in Chicago for their kind co- 
operation and to Dr. Jesse Shera for his participation 
in the intermediate formulation of the study. 

2 American Library Association, Committee on 
Postwar Planning, Postwar Standards for Public 
Libraries (Chicago: American Library Association, 
1943), PP- 29, 30. 


of library use (where “‘ validity” refers to 
whether or not the index actually meas. 
ures what it is supposed to measure), 
Librarians know that registration figures 
reveal little about the actual use of a |i- 
brary, many registrants making no use 
of the library during a given time, say a 
year; and, similarly, they know that cir. 
culation statistics may not provide an 
accurate reflection of actual reading. Cir- 
culation data and reading data may dif. 
fer in two important ways. In the first 
place, not all the books circulated from 
the public library may be read; and, in 
the second place, perhaps more people 
read a circulated book than the single 
person on whose card the book is 
charged. Thus, in one sense, library cir- 
culation figures may be inflated when 
compared with actual reading; and, in 
another sense, they may underestimate 
the library’s contribution to the com- 
munity’s reading. 

This is a report on a study of what 
happens, in these terms, to books cir- 
culated from a public library. The in- 
vestigation was designed to deal directly 
with the two sources of possible dis- 
crepancy between circulation and actual 
reading which were mentioned in the 
paragraph above. How many of the 
books circulated from a public library 
are actually read, and to what extent? 
Who actually reads them? To our best 
knowledge, this is the first time these 
questions have been systematically 
studied. The answers to them, when 
fully documented, will supply valu- 
able corrections for current circulation 
data. 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO LIBRARY-CIRCULATED BOOKS? 


PROCEDURE AND SAMPLE 


The survey was conducted in March, 
April, and May of 1940 at the Legler 
Regional Branch of the Chicago Public 
Library. This is one of three regional 
branches in the system and has a book 
stock of about sixty thousand volumes. 
It is located in a residential district on 
the west side of Chicago, in a community 
largely composed of second-generation 
families of industrial workers on a medi- 
um-income level. The data for this study 
were obtained through personal inter- 
views with borrowers returning library 
hooks. Because the library was closed on 
Sunday and was comparatively inactive 
on Friday and Saturday, no interviews 
were conducted on those days; but the 
remaining four days of the week were 
represented fairly equally. The inter- 
views averaged only a few minutes in 
length. A random selection of all adults 
returning books to the library was inter- 
viewed; no children were included, and 
students were included in a proportion 
considerably below their total represen- 
tation in the library’s clientele. Inter- 
views averaged about ten an hour and 
fifty a day. Only books withdrawn from 
the library were considered; the circula- 
tion of periodicals and the consultation 
of reference and other titles within the 
library were not included. Each borrower 
interviewed was asked to give the au- 
thors and titles of the books he was re- 
turning and to supply information con- 
cerning the extent to which the books 
were read; by whom; the ownership of 
the library card used; the relationship 
of any additional readers to the card- 
holder; and the age, sex, education, and 
specific occupation of all users of the 
public library whether direct or indirect. 
A high degree of co-operation was se- 
cured from those interviewed. Respond- 
ents were told that the study was not 
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being made by a member of the library 
staff; they were interviewed away from 
the circulation desk; and they were fur- 
ther assured that no penalty or stigma 
attached to the reporting of less than 
complete reading of the titles borrowed. 

In all, about three hundred and sixty 
patrons of the branch library were inter- 
viewed. This group was returning exactly 
eight hundred books, or an average of 
slightly over two books per patron. Be- 
cause the sampling process was not ap- 
plied with great rigor and because the 
personal characteristics of Legler borrow- 
ers as a whole were not available, it is 
impossible to state with certainty that 
the sample on which this study was 
based accurately represents the total 
group. However, the sample seems gen- 
erally representative of the clientele of a 
branch library. The respondents were 
about evenly divided between men and 
women; most of them were under thirty 
years of age; most of them possessed a 
high-school education; and about three- 


. fourths of them were members of four 


occupational groups: clerks (24 per cent), 
students (22 per cent), skilled workers 
(16 per cent), and housewives (12 per 
cent).3 

However, it is possible to compare the 
distribution of the books returned, in 
terms of fiction and nonfiction, with that 
for the circulation as a whole during 
those months. Of the total adult circula- 
tion from Legler, about 60 per cent was 
fiction, compared to about 57 per cent of 
the books in this sample. Although the 
data are not strictly comparable because 
of the inclusion of all student borrowing 
in one and not in the other, this similari- 
ty does perhaps reinforce the suggestion 

3 This figure for housewives is probably low (and 
the proportion of fiction circulated correspondingly 
low) because no interviews were conducted during 
the morning hours when more housewives use the 
library. 
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that the present sample is satisfactorily 
indicative of the general circulation from 
the Legler branch at that time. 


WHO READS LIBRARY-CIRCULATED 
BOOKS? 

As a reflection of library use by the 
community, the circulation records of the 
public library may be inaccurate in sev- 
eral ways. Perhaps the books are not 
read by the registrant on whose card they 
are withdrawn, but by other people of 
whom the library has no record. Perhaps 
they are read by the card-holder and by 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF CIRCULATION AND “READ- 
INGS,” BY FICTION AND NONFICTION 








! 

| Percentage 
Number Number | Which 
of Books of | Readings 
Circulated Readings | Are of 


| | | Circulation 





Fiction. ......| 
Nonfiction. . 


566 124 
385 | III 
Both 951 | 119 





others. Perhaps this practice differs for 
different kinds of books and different 
groups of patrons. Our first question, 
then, is: how does actual use of public 
library resources for book-borrowing 
purposes differ from recorded use? How 
many “extra” people use the library 
without appearing in library statistics, 
and what kind of people are they? 
First, the 363 direct users of the 
Legler branch in this study provided the 
library’s reading materials to an addi- 
tional 173 users of whom the library had 
no official knowledge. Thus, for every 
100 recorded users, the library was serv- 
ing 148 actual users; the actual use of the 
library by its community was almost 
half again as great, in terms of people 
reached, as its own circulation figures 
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would indicate. This factor is of central 
importance. If the Legler branch is typ. 
cal in this regard, then the American 
public library in its own official records 
of circulation is greatly underestimating 
its impact on the community it serves. 
Registration figures are inaccurate as an 
index because they overestimate the |i- 
brary’s impact; only part of the regis. 
trants actually use the library during a 
given year. And now it appears that cir- 
culation figures underestimate the |i. 
brary’s impact, indicating only about 
two-thirds of the people supplied with 
books by the library. 

By the same token, the library’s data 
on volumes circulated undermeasure the 
library’s actual impact in terms of books 
distributed. In this case, the library cir- 
culated 800 books, but this number ac- 
counted for a total of 951 ‘‘readings” 
(i.e., the distribution of a book to a read- 
er) through multiple use of the same 
title (Table 1). Thus the actual reading 
of books from the Legler branch was 
about 111 per cent of the circulation 
figures for nonfiction, almost 125 per 
cent for fiction, and almost 120 per cent 
for both. Here again, then, the library is 
doing more than it knows. 

But how is it that the public library 
reaches almost 150 per cent of its known 
borrowers while providing only 120 per 
cent of its known circulation? The an- 
swer is simple: some of the card-holders 
do not use the books they take out, but 
other people do. In round figures, about 
60 per cent of the 800 books were used 
by the card-holder alone; another 20 per 
cent were read by an indirect user alone; 
and another 20 per cent by both. Thus, 
the assumption that the books circulated 
to John Smith represent books used 
solely by John Smith is correct only in 
slightly over half of the cases. In the re- 
mainder, someone else is involved in the 
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actual reading of the books loaned to 
him. 

Who were these other people, the in- 
direct users of the public library? Almost 
all of them were members of the card- 
holder’s family—sisters, wives, brothers, 
mothers, and husbands, in that order. 
Only about one-third of them had li- 
brary cards of their own; thus the li- 
brary was serving a sizable group of 
people of whom it had literally no record. 
And the indirect users differed from the 
direct users in certain important re- 
spects. They were older than the direct 
borrowers: the younger card-holders in a 
family take out books for their elders. 
They were not so well educated as the 
direct borrowers; the better-educated 
members of the family, who find it 
easier to use the library and probably 
use it oftener, take out the books. There 
were more women among the indirect 
users; it is surprising, in view of the com- 
mon belief, to discover that more hus- 
bands took out books for their wives 
than the other way around (although 
this may be attributable to the omission 
of morning interviewing).‘ 

The direct and indirect users are not 
the same kinds of people, and they do 
not read the same kinds of books. Only 
about 53 per cent of the books read by 
the direct users consisted of fiction, as 
against 73 per cent of the books read by 
indirect users. And the fiction read by the 
indirect users was of a somewhat lower 
quality level than that read by the direct 
users.5 To some extent this reflects the 


‘ More precise data comparing the direct and in- 
direct users are no longer available. 


‘The classification of titles into two levels of 
quality was based upon the classification by Jean- 
nette Foster in “An Approach to Fiction through the 
Characteristics of Its Readers,” Library Quarterly, 
VI (1936), 124-74. Authors not on the Foster list 
were Classified by three judges familiar with recent 
American literature. 
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fact that the group added to the li- 
brary’s clientele through indirect use is 
composed of people who tend to read 
more fiction anyway (i.e., women and the 
less-educated). However, it probably 
also reflects the request of the indirect 
user that the card-holder “bring back 
something good to read’ and the card- 
holder’s tendency to feel that light fiction 
is more likely to please. In any case, the 
indirect use of the library does result in 
more actual circulation of books; and the 
additions tend to be disproportionately 
composed of fiction, and of poorer fiction. 


HOW MUCH ARE LIBRARY-CIRCULATED 
BOOKS ACTUALLY READ? 


To this point we have assumed that a 
book borrowed for or by someone equals 
a book read by that person. But this as- 
sumption, too, needs critical examina- 
tion. Perhaps a considerable proportion 
of the books supplied by the library to 
potential readers are simply transported 
from the library shelf to the parlor table 
at home and then back again, without 
any actual reading in between. Perhaps 
many books selected through browsing 
in the library are sampled briefly at 
home, disliked, and returned with no 
further reading; perhaps this happens 
especially often with books taken out for 
someone else. Again, perhaps this prac- 
tice differs for different kinds of readers 
and for different kinds of books. In the 
preceding section we saw that the public 
library underestimated its impact upon 
the community; here we may find that it 
overestimates its impact in terms of the 
actual reading for which it supplies the 
books. In brief, how much were the books 
circulated by the Legler branch actually 
read? 

In the first place, a large majority of 
circulated books were read in their en- 
tirety. About 64 per cent of all the books 
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circulated by the Legler branch, or near- 
ly two-thirds, were read completely by 
someone, whether the card-holder or an 
indirect user of the library.° And only a 
small proportion, about 3 per cent, were 
not read at all. This leaves about a third 
of the circulated books which are read in 
part, but not in full; most of them were 
read less than halfway through, probably 
reflecting to some extent the tendency to 


TABLE 2 


EXTENT OF ACTUAL READING, BY FICTION 
AND NONFICTION* 








Percentage 
ten. | Percentage 
fiction | of Betal 
| 





Read completely 
Read more than 

| 3 II 
Read about half... 12 
Read less than half 37 


Read not at ---4 4 4 


* Numbers of books equaling 100 per cent in each case are 
as follows: Fiction, 450; Nonfiction, 352; Both, 802 





sample a borrowed book before rejecting 
it. In any case, the discrepancy between 
circulation and actual reading, though it 
does exist, is restricted within relatively 
small limits. Almost all the books circu- 
lated by Legler branch were read to some 
extent by someone, and two out of every 
three were read completely. 

But this pattern can differ for different 
kinds of books and perhaps for different 
kinds of readers. For example, one would 
probably expect that fiction was read 
from beginning through to the end more 
often than nonfiction, and that was the 
case. Obviously, a book of fiction is a unit 
in itself; it is meant to be read in its en- 
tirety. But some (not all) books of non- 
fiction are not necessarily wholes; they 
can legitimately be read by the section 

6 Actually around 12 per cent of the books were 


completely read by more than one person, that is, 
by the card-holder and by one or more indirect users. 
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or by the chapter or even, for purposes 
of specific information, by the page. 
Thus the partial reading of fiction may 
imply a dislike or criticism of the cop. 
tent, but the partial reading of nonfiction 
does not. In this study fiction was read 
completely much more than nonfiction 
(Table 2). Only 17 per cent of the fiction 
was not read in its entirety, whereas near- 
ly two-thirds of the nonfiction followed 
this pattern. The suggestion that nonfic- 
tion books are often used as reference tools 
is supported by the large percentage of 
nonfiction books “‘read less than half.” 
In fact, as many nonfiction books circu- 
lated by the library were read to a small 
extent as were read completely. Thus, 
the modal reading patterns for library- 
circulated books are complete reading for 
fiction and only partial reading for non- 
fiction. Not only does the public library 


TABLE 3 


COMPLETED READING OF FICTION BOOKS, 
BY QUALITY LEVEL 


Total Num 

Percentage : 

Read ber of Books 
eac : 


Equaling 
Completely : 


( 
100 Per Cent 


3etter fiction 76 
Poorer fiction ol 


ordinarily circulate more fiction than 
nonfiction, but the fiction is read much 
more fully than the nonfiction. 

To what extent did the quality of a 
book of fiction affect its reading? Were 
better novels completed more, or less, 
frequently than poorer novels? In or- 
der to answer this important question, 
the fiction titles circulated by Legler 
branch were grouped into two levels of 
quality on the basis of the Foster classifi- 
cation. The lower the quality of fiction, 
the more completely the books were read 
(Table 3). The better novels, which re- 











quired harder reading for thought con- 

a rather than easier reading for story 
content, apparently discouraged a sizable 

proportion (about one-fourth) of the peo- 
ple who started them; but the easier fic- 
tion, once started, was given up by less 
than 10 per cent of its readers. With a re- 
finement of this two-way classification, 
there was a suggestion in the present 
data that the (relatively few) best books 
—classics and near-classics—circulated 
by the public library were completed by 
about as many readers as completed 
novels on the lowest level. 

Similarly, there was a difference in the 
extent to which different kinds of nonfic- 
tion were read (Table 4). The classes of 
books which were read most completely 
—biography, travel, and literature—are 
perhaps most similar to fiction in being 
unitary in structure. This is especially 
true of biography and drama which tell 
a single story from start to finish and 
which cannot logically be read in part 
only. Among the kinds of books read 
least completely in this investigation 
were the social sciences (sociology, eco- 
nomics, political science, and public af- 
fairs generally), the fine arts, and the 
pure (natural) sciences. Incidentally, if 
these same titles were grouped by per- 
centages of books ‘‘read less than half,”’ 
the order of the list in Table 4 would be 
almost exactly reversed. The nonfiction 
books read most completely were those 
which most nearly approach fiction in 
form. 

Do some kinds of people read the 
books circulated by the public library 
more fully than others? Since there was 
such a sharp difference in the extent to 
which fiction and nonfiction were read, it 
is necessary to control the kind of book 
read in order to answer this question. 
Otherwise, differences might turn up be- 
tween kinds of readers which would re- 
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flect the fact that they read different 
amounts of fiction. That is, respondents 
who read a good deal of fiction will read 
books more completely than those who 
read a good deal of nonfiction. With this 
caution, what differences in amount of 
reading by kinds of library patrons were 
revealed? 

The initial comparison is made be- 
tween the direct users of the public li- 
brary (those borrowing books as card- 
holders) and the indirect users (those 


TABLE 4 


COMPLETED READING OF NONFICTION BOOKS, 
BY SUBJECT CLASS 





| | 














Total Num- 
Percentage tan at Hedi 
} Read . : 
| Completely (Equaling 
100 Per Cent) 
Biography and travel. . . | 59 | 59 
Literature. . . 47 30 
Philosophy and sapiasl 
Ss ce eewnsateen 45 22 
History - near 38 48 
Applied science 32 92 
Social science..........| 26 86 
Fine arts... 26 19 
Pure (natural) science. 14 29 





borrowed for). Since the former are able 
to select their own books, whereas the 
latter presumably rely, at least to some 
extent, upon the selections of others, it 
would be expected that the direct users 
would read their books more completely 
than the indirect users. However, this 
was not the case (Table 5). The indirect 
users read their books (in this formula- 
tion, all the books intended at any time 
for them) at least as fully as the direct 
users, and in nonfiction even a little 
more. The explanation may be that the 
indirect users gave precise instructions 
about preferred books or even specific 
titles to the card-holders who were to 
borrow for them at the library, whereas 
the direct users selected certain titles for 
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themselves which later turned out to be 
unacceptable. At any rate, the readers 
served by the library without its knowl- 
edge made at least as good use of its re- 
sources, in terms of extent of reading, as 
the card-holders themselves. 

Finally, what differences appeared 
among groups differentiated by sex, age, 


TABLE 5 
COMPLETED READING OF FICTION AND NON- 
FICTION BOOKS, BY DIRECT AND 
INDIRECT USERS 








| | 





PERCENTAGE OF | NuMBER OF Books 
Books Reap (EQUALING 
COMPLETELY | 100 Per Cent) 
; } 
Direct | Indirect Direct Indirect 
Users | Users | Users Users 
Fiction | 83 84 334 232 
Nonfiction..; 34 41 | jor | 84 
Both....| 61 71 «| «= (635 316 


| 





education, and occupation? Did women 
complete their books more often than 
men, or professional people more often 
than laborers? In this connection, the first 
point is that all groups completed their 
fiction titles to about the same extent. 
Women and men, the younger and the 
older, the better-educated and the poorer- 
educated, and those in the various occu- 
pations—they all finished about 80 per 
cent of their fiction reading. Thus no ef- 
fect on the extent of fiction reading ap- 
parently derived from the major per- 
sonal characteristics; one kind of patron 
was just as likely to finish the fiction bor- 
rowed from the library as another. How- 
ever, there were differences in the extent 
to which nonfiction was read by different 
groups (Table 6; the small number of 
cases available for analysis precludes any 
investigation of the extent to which dif- 
ferent kinds of people read different 


kinds of nonfiction—which may be the 
factor determining the amount of read. 
ing). Men and women finished nonfiction 
titles about equally, but the younger 
people, the better-educated, and the sty. 
dents and professionals read their nop. 
fiction books less extensively than did 
other groups in the library’s clientele. 
This suggests that the nonfiction reading 
of these groups was of a reference char. 
acter, where part of the book was as 
satisfactory as the entire volume. This 


TABLE 6 


COMPLETED READING OF FICTION AND Nonric. 
TION BOOKS, BY PERSONAL CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF READERS 


PERCENTAGE NUMBER oF 
or Books | Books 
Reap Com- | (EQvALinc 
PLETELY 100 Per Cent 
Fic Non- | Fic Non 
tion | fiction tion | fiction 
Sex 
Men. : 83 | 34 | 254 
Women ; 84 40 312 114 
Age 
Under 20 84 29 62 90 
20-29. ‘ 83 34 258 | 181 
30 and over. 83 | 47 246} 114 
| 
Education 
Grammar school 82 49 | 72 33 
High school. .... 83 | 42 | 352 152 
| Ee 84 | 29 142 | 200 
Occupations (selected) 
Housewives... .. 86 | 56 | 117] 15 
Students....... 83 | 24 49 31 
Skilled and unskilled | 
workers 83 | 39 o1 | 28 
White collar 80 | 45 132 | 38 
Professional. . 77 30 30; 18 


conclusion is supported by the fact that 
textbooks were read completely less fre- 
quently than any other kind of book— 
only 18 per cent of the time. In any case, 
precisely those groups which borrowed 
more nonfiction from the public library 
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were the groups which read nonfiction 
less completely. In this sense, the heavier 
borrowers were the lighter readers. 


CONCLUSION 


In a sense, this study has been an ex- 
ercise in validity. The problem has been 
to determine the extent to which the 
public library’s data on its circulation 
service represent an accurate index of 
actual service. Jf this particular library 
is reasonably representative, then cir- 
culation data do need certain corrections 
if they are to be understood as reflecting 
actual reading of books supplied by the 
public library. 

The circulation data of the public li- 
brary underestimate the library’s impact 
in certain respects, and overestimate it 
in others. Circulation figures underesti- 
mate the library’s impact in their meas- 
ure of the gross contact between the li- 
brary and the community. On the basis 
of the present study, the public library 
reaches about half again as many people 
as it has borrowers (mot registrants), and 
it provides them with about one-fifth 
again as many books as it circulates. The 
indirect users of the public library are 
themselves card-holders in only a mi- 
nority of the cases; thus the library is 
reaching a large number of people of 
whom it has no record whatever. The in- 
direct users also tend to be somewhat 
older than the direct users, to be not so 
well educated, and, in this case, to be 
composed more heavily of women. And 
finally, the indirect users read consider- 
ably more fiction than the direct users. 

Circulation figures may overestimate 
the library’s impact, in terms of actual 
reading, by assuming that all the books 
distributed by the public library are 
read. Actually, only a very small propor- 
tion of them were not read at all, al- 
though only about two-thirds of them 
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were read in their entirety. For fiction 
this figure is higher, with almost 85 per 
cent of the books read completely; and 
the figure is highest of all (91 per cent) 
for fiction of a lower quality. Among non- 
fiction titles fully as many were “read 
less than half’ as were completed; and 
those which were finished were the non- 
fiction titles most similar in structure to 
fiction. Finally, the people who used 
nonfiction titles the most were the ones 
who failed to read them completely. 

This material may be summarized by 
comparing the library’s gross circulation 
figures with data referring to a concept 
of “actual service,” by which is meant 
the provision of all nonfiction books that 
were read at least in part and all fiction 
hooks that were completed. Using this 
definition of public library service, we 
find that for every 100 fiction books cir- 
culated by the public library, actual 
service is 104; and for every 100 nonfic- 
tion books, actual service is 107. In these 
terms, then, the public library has a 
slight margin on the credit side. 

The study is tentative and explora- 
tory. It has produced some substantive 
results which may be useful in evaluating 
the validity of circulation data. But we 
feel it has another utility, namely, that 
of suggesting the desirability of further 
investigations along these general lines 
with the final aim of refining and improv- 
ing the public library’s measurement of 
its service. Repetitions of this study 
would be valuable in themselves, both in 
their theoretical contributions to the de- 
velopment of librarianship and in their 
practical uses in demonstrating that of- 
ficial library records are not fully indica- 
tive of the institution’s service to its 
community. There are several institu- 
tions in modern society which claim more 
than they do; the public library is doing 
more than it claims. 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP IN THE AMERICAS 


ARTHUR E. GROPP 


E concept of librarianship as a 
profession is questioned in many 
countries, especially in the Latin- 
American countries in which libraries are 
now receiving unprecedented attention. 
The concept is questioned by those who 
believe that librarianship is a trade; that 
academic, disciplined training is not 
requisite to good library organization; 
that a knowledge of library organization 
and administration can be adequately 
acquired through experience in service. 
They frankly declare these beliefs and, 
where legal restrictions are no impedi- 
ment, openly adhere to the practice of 
appointing librarians regardless of any 
special qualifications for their work., 


Such requirements as exist generally ‘ 


apply only to the highest administrative 
position or positions in the library. In 
such cases it is usually required that the 
head of a specialized library be trained in 
the same specialty, and that the head of 
a general public library be a person 
of recognized literary accomplishment. 
These critics have not yet comprehended 
the advantage of a combination of 
highly specialized training or broad cul- 
tural attainments with education for 
librarianship. 

Naturally, from the point of view of 
the librarian, the reader, and the “friend 
of the library,” this is a misconception. 
A librarian’s activities embrace much 
more than the mechanics of passing 
books over a counter. This service is the 
manifestation of preparation behind the 
scenes. As a prelude, the complete li- 
brarian should have ample knowledge of 
the history of civilization; he should be 
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acquainted with the book in its historica| 
setting and with its significance in eco. 
nomic, intellectual, scientific, and cyl. 
tural endeavor; he should understand 
human nature, how it is shaped by books 
and libraries; he should be an able or. 
ganizer and administrator, capable of 
utilizing the library collection for the 
broad benefit of society; he should be 
acquainted with the needs of the com. 
munity in order to adjust policies and 
procedures in the selection of reading 
materials. In short, he should be pre- 
pared to make the library a useful insti- 
tution in the life of a nation. 


I 


With this brief review of the concept 
of librarianship, the writer proposes to 
examine the field of education for librari- 
anship in the Latin-American countries 
and to offer recommendations for com- 
piling uniform, minimum standards in 
accord with the present needs in the 
preparation of librarians. 

In the Latin-American countries, edu- 
cation for librarianship has a history of 
more than thirty years. Initiative was 
given to it first iu Mexico and then in 
Brazil. The order of presentation in this 
paper is chronological by country. 

Mexico.—In Mexico City, in 1912, 
Ezequiel A. Chavez gave a course to the 
employees of the Secretariat of Commu- 
nications and Public Works. Later, in 
1915 another course was given in the 
Secretariat of Industry, Commerce, and 
Labor. Then, in 1922 instruction in l- 
brary science was incorporated in the 
Secretariat of Public Education. Except 
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for the courses offered in 1944 by the 
School of Anthropology of the Anthro- 
pological Museum and by the Library of 
the National Congress in the science of 
books, cataloging and classification, and 
library services, Mexico’s real effort in 
establishing education for librarianship 
began in 1945 with the creation of the 
National School for Librarians, having 
quarters in the Palace of Fine Arts. It is 
supported by various national institu- 
tions with the assistance of several pri- 
vate bodies. Classes began in July, 1945, 
with an enrolment of 130 students, di- 
vided into three levels of training: those 
following a full four-year course, those 
following a two-year course, and those 
following a one-year course. Completion 
of secondary-school studies is not re- 
quired for admission to the one-year 
course. 

The four-year course proposes to pro- 
vide complete training for librarianship 
and includes the following subjects: 
first year: cataloging (first course), clas- 
sification (first course), subject headings, 
history of Mexico, advanced Spanish, 
and Latin (first year); second year: cata- 
loging (second course), classification (sec- 
ond course), bibliography (first course), 
universal history, and Latin (second 
year); third year: bibliography (second 
course), library economy, history of 
books, history of philosophy, French (first 
year), and English (first year); fourth 
year: American bibliography, paleogra- 
phy, sociology, history of Mexican and 
Spanish-American literature, history of 
art, French (second year), and English 
(second year). 

The two-year course is designed to 
give specialized training in library sci- 
ence. Subjects offered are: first year: cata- 
loging, classification, universal history, 
Spanish, and English; second year: sub- 
ject headings, general bibliography, na- 


tional bibliography, Mexican history, His- 
panic-American literature, and English. 

The one-year course gives fundamen- 
tal training only. The subjects offered 
include: cataloging, classification, _ li- 
brary economy, history of books, uni- 
versal history, national history, and 
Spanish.' 

Brazil.—In Brazil, education for li- 
brarianship began in 1914 under the 
auspices of the National Library. In 1915 
the program? of studies included bibliog- 
raphy, outlined in thirty sections; pale- 
ography and diplomacy, in ten and 
eighteen sections each, with two sections 
of practice work; iconography, outlined 
in twenty-nine sections, with additional 
practice work; and numismatics, in twen- 
ty-four sections. 

This two-year course persisted for 
many years with little variation in the 
original program of 1915—numismatics 
being dropped and cartography added— 
until 1946, when the outmoded course of 
study was completely revised. The new 
two-year course’ requires: beginning and 
advanced cataloging and classification, 
beginning and advanced reference and 
bibliography, library organization and 
administration, and children’s libraries. 
Other courses, such as the history of 
books, are optional. Secondary-school 
education is required for admission to the 
course. 


* The summary of the National School for Li- 
brarians in Mexico is based on: Fermin Peraza y 
Sarausa, “Notas sobre las bibliotecas de Mexico, 
Guatemala, E] Salvador y Honduras,’’ Memoria de 
los trabajos realizados por la Biblioteca Municipal de 
la Habana, 1945 (“Publicaciones de Ja Biblioteca 
Municipal de la Habana,” Series A) VIII, 27-29. 


? Bibliotheca Nacional, Brazil, Programmas do 
curso de bibliotheconomia para o anno de 1915 (Rio de 
Janeiro: Officinas Graphicas de Bibliotheca Nacion- 
al, 1915). Pp. 12. 

3 Data furnished the writer by Kathleen Clifford, 
of the Library of Congress, stationed in Rio de 
Janeiro at the time when the course was changed. 
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In Sao Paulo, the Municipal Library 
in 1937 founded a school for librarians 
under the direction of Dr. Rubens Borba 
de Moraes. This schoo! was the outgrowth 
of a movement initiated by Mackenzie 
College’ in October, 1929. In that year 
Dorothy Muriel Gecdes, graduate li- 
brarian of the Kansas State Teachers 
College of Emporia, became director of 
an intensive course in the Institute which 
she continued to teach for the next two 
years. The course was continued by 
Dofia Adelpha Silva Rodrigues de 
Figueiredo on her return from a year of 
training at the School of Library Service 
of Columbia University, until the Mu- 
nicipality founded the above-mentioned 
school and invited her to become a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff. In 1940 the 
school was incorporated in the Escola 
Livre de Sociologia e Politica. Require- 
ments for admission stipulate that the 
student must have finished his second- 
ary- or normal-school studies. The course 
of study includes cataloging, classifica- 
tion, reference, history of books, and li- 
brary organization and administration. 
The present director is Francisco José 
Almeida de Acevedo, graduate of the Li- 
brary School of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 

Chile.—For many years in Santiago, 
Chile, a library science course was of- 
fered in the Summer School of the Uni- 
versity of Chile in joint sponsorship with 
the School of Social Service of the Minis- 
try of Education. In recent years the sub- 
jects offered were cataloging and classifi- 
cation, and organization and administra- 
tion of libraries. 

Early in 1946 Héctor Fuenzalida, head 
of the General Library, initiated a course 
on the university level in the University 


4 Adelpha Silva Rodrigues, Desenvolvimento da 
biblioteconomia em S. Paulo (1945), pp. 9-10. 
5 Today Mackenzie Institute. 
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of Chile. Edward A. Heiliger, graduate 
of the School of Librarianship, Univer. 
sity of Denver, was asked to assist jp 
the organization of the course. Ultimate. 
ly, it is planned to transform this uni- 
versity course into a school of library 
science. 

Argenting.—In Buenos Aires the 
School of Social Service of the Museo So- 
cial Argentino, sensing that the library 
constituted an important institution in 
social welfare, had incorporated a brief 
course in library science as a part of its 
social service studies. Later, in 1936 it 
gave a full two-hour course in library 
science. In 1943 the course was extended 
to four class-hours per week with two 
professors in charge, José F. Finé and 
Carlos Victor Penna. 

On February 15, 1946, the government 
of Argentina decreed® another extension 
to the course which became effective in 
1947.’ The extension embodies two levels 
of training, the first a prerequisite to the 
second, each for a period of one year. The 
completion of secondary-school educa- 
tion is required for admission to the 
first level. The curriculum of the first 
level comprises introduction to library 
science, including history of books, his- 
tory of libraries, library techniques, and 
library economy; and cataloging and 
classification (first course). The curricu- 
lum of the second level comprises bibli- 
ography, cataloging and _ classification 
(second course), and library administra- 
tion. The first level leads to the degree o/ 


® Escuela de Servicio Social, Museo Social Argen- 
tino, Programa y reglamento del curso de bibliotecolo- 
gia (Buenos Aires: Museo Social Argentino, 1946) 


7The school’s circular announcement, dated 
March 3, 1947, indicates that only the first level is 
being offered according to standards, and that in the F 
second level cataloging and classification and bibli- 9 
ography is being offered this year to graduates of the FF 
school seeking more advanced training. Administra 
tion will be offered in 1948. 
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Library Assistant, while the second leads 
to the degree of Librarian. 

The government, in addition to having 
sanctioned the course, has given recogni- 
tion to the professional degree of Librari- 
an which the School of Social Service 
confers. This recognition is to the effect 
that only degree librarians and degree li- 
brary assistants may be named to library 
positions in the dependencies of the 
Ministry of Justice and Public Instruc- 
tion, the National Council of Education, 
the National Library, the National Com- 
mittee for the Protection of Popular Li- 
braries, and other similar organizations 
and institutions. 

Before the last-mentioned extension 
of the studies, the course was under the 
direct supervision of the director and 
secretary of the School of Social Service. 
Now it is elevated to a Librarians’ School 
in the School of Social Service. At its 
head is a “‘Jefe de Estudios,”’ the present 
chief being Carlos Victor Penna. 

In addition to the course offered in the 
School of Social Service of the Museo 
Social Argentino, the School of Philoso- 
phy and Letters of the University of Bue- 
nos Aires has included library science 
courses in its program which lead to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy of that 
institution. The courses, however, are 
mainly devoted to the study of the clas- 
sics, offering virtually no training useful 
from a practical point of view. During 
the several years that the course has been 
offered, only six students have obtained 
the Doctor’s degree. 

A plan for revising the course has been 
presented to the University Council. 
This plan, if approved, will modernize 
the instruction to harmonize with pres- 
ent concepts of education for librarian- 
ship. The course, covering a three-year 
period, would include the following sub- 
jects: first year: introduction to litera- 


ture, introduction to philosophy, intro- 
duction to history, and introduction to 
library science; second year: bibliography 
(first course), and cataloging and classi- 
fication; and the third year: bibliology, 
bibliography (second course), library 
economy, and paleography or micro- 
photography. 

In the interior of Argentina there is 
evidence of some tendencies toward 
academic preparation of library person- 
nel. In Cérdoba, on May 20, 1943, the 
Council of the Popular University of 
Cérdoba authorized the founding of a 
Bibliographical Institute, one purpose of 
which, among others, is to establish in- 
struction in library science, this instruc- 
tion to be embodied in a two-year course 
with one additional year of practice and 
the presentation of a thesis. The first- 
year course, devoted to bibliology, is out- 
lined in thirty sections and covers the fol- 
lowing subjects: books in general, bind- 
ing, printing and publishing, libraries, li- 
brary methods and organization, circula- 
tion and services, finances, statistics, and 
reorganization of libraries. The second- 
year course is outlined in twenty-one sec- 
tions and includes the history of classifi- 
cation and classification systems; deci- 
mal classification, principles and rules; 
cataloging rules, and catalogs and their 
formation. 

Cuba.—In 1940 the Cuban Library 
Association founded a School of Library 
Service in Havana. Its quarters were in 
the Lawn Tennis Club. The following 
course of study was adopted: cataloging 
and classification, bibliography and ref- 
erence, and organization and administra- 
tion of libraries. The school was discon- 
tinued in 1943 but reopened in 1946, of- 
fering two courses: technical processes, 
in charge of Jorge Aguayo; and bibliog- 
raphy, under the direction of Fermin 
Peraza y Sarausa. 
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Costa Rica.—Education for librarian- 
ship was initiated in Costa Rica in the 
summer of 1941. In that year Mary 
Hambright, member of the staff of the 
International Summer School of San 
José, gave a course in school libraries. No 
other instruction has been reported. 

Colombia.—Under the joint auspices 
of the National Library and the Ameri- 
can Library Association, a Summer 
School for Librarians was organized in 
Bogota in 1942. Rudolph H. Gjelsness, 
director of the Department of Library 
Science, University of Michigan, assisted 
by a staff from the United States and by 
local librarians and professors made up 
the personnel of the school. It offered an 
intensive course during the months of 
July and August in cataloging and classi- 
fication, public services, book selection, 
and introduction to library economy. 

In March, 1947, it was reported® from 
Bogota that during 1946 a course in li- 
brary science was given in the Colegio 
Mayor Femenino de Cundinamarca, the 
course being continued in its second 
year in 1947. Among subjects offered are 
classification, cataloging, reference, ad- 
ministration, book selection, English, and 
French, with supplementary lecture se- 
ries in philosophy, sociology, etc. Stu- 
dents to be eligible for the course must 
have finished the fifth year of studies 
leading to a Bachelor’s degree (second- 
ary-school education). 

Peru.—A School for Librarians was 
founded in Lima in 1943 under the aus- 
pices of the National Library with the 
collaboration of the American Library 
Association. During the first year, a 
course of six months comprised the fol- 
lowing subjects: library administration; 
bibliography, with special reference to 
national bibliography; cataloging and 


8 Clipping from an unidentified Bogoté news- 
paper [March, 1947]. 


classification; history of books; paleog- 
raphy; history of libraries; and history 
of library associations. The personnel of 
the school, in addition to local professors 
and librarians, included several from the 
United States and Jorge Aguayo from 
Cuba. 

In its second year the school was 
sponsored only by the National Library, 
Faced with the impossibility of continu. 
ing the school on the same extensive plan 
of the previous year, the National Li- 
brary limited enrolment to employees of 
the National Library and the instruction 
to procedures in cataloging and classi- 
fication. 

On April 25, 1946, by decree,’ the goy- 
ernment of Peru established entrance re- 
quirements, namely, that all students 
should have completed the secondary- 
school studies and should possess a 
knowledge of one or more foreign lan- 
guages. A knowledge of typewriting was 
also required of the applicants to the 
1946 course. On completion of the course 
the school confers the degree of Technical 
Library Assistant, but only after the stu- 
dent has completed one year of practice 
in addition to the one year of study in the 
school. The possessor of the degree is ac- 
corded preference in the employment of 
technical personnel by the National Li- 
brary. 

The course of study followed during 
1946 (April—-December) included cata- 
loging and classification (four hours 
weekly), with three-fifths of the time de- 
voted to practice work; library organiza- 
tion and administration (two hours 
weekly); history of books, with special 
reference to American and_ national 
books (twenty-four hours in all through- 
out the school year); and Peruvian, 


9 “El curso de 1946 en la Escuela de Bibliotecari- Ls 
os,” Boletin de la Biblioteca Nacional, III (Septem- fF) 


ber, 1946), 15-19. 
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Hispanic-American, and Spanish bibliog- 
raphy (sixty hours distributed through- 
out the school year). 

Uruguay.—In Montevideo, under the 
initiative of Ing. Federico E. Capurro, 
the Association of Engineers of Uruguay 
founded a Library School in order to of- 
fer training to librarians already em- 
ployed and to prepare new personnel. 
This school continued for three years 
under the auspices of the Association, 
during which time it graduated 103 li- 
brarians. 

While instruction in library science 
was still being conducted privately by 
the Association of Engineers, Ing. Capur- 
ro, then a senator in the national Con- 
gress, presented a bill before that bods: 
projecting the creation of an official li- 
brary school in the University. The pro- 
posal was approved on August 21, 1945, 
incorporating the Library School in the 
School of Economic Sciences and Busi- 
ness Administration of the University. 
The official Library School recognized 
the work done previously under private 
initiative by giving the graduates an op- 
portunity to revalidate their degrees by 
examination, if done during the first 
year. Of the total number of graduates, 
eighty-five revalidated their degrees. 

The law creating the school provides a 
one-year course leading to the degree of 
Librarian, to so function during the first 
five years. After this period the course is 
to be extended to two years. However, in 
the meantime, in accordance with the 
terms of the law, the school is offering a 
second-year course. 

During the first three years the fol- 
lowing entrance requirements are in 
force (excepting from this requirement 
State and municipal library employees): 
literature and history (fourth-year level 
of the secondary school); grammar; Eng- 
lish and French, or one of these and one 


II3 


other language; and typewriting. After 
these three years admission is open only 
to those who have finished their second- 
ary- or normal-school studies. 

In order to facilitate the preparation 
of personnel in the beginning phases of 
the school, the law provides that person- 
nel in the employ of libraries as of the 
date when the law became effective may, 
during the succeeding five years, obtain 
the degree of Librarian by virtue of pass- 
ing a general examination, based on the 
course of study of the school. 

Finally, the law recognizes the status 
of Librarian, requiring all vacancies in 
libraries of the state and municipalities 
to be filled by graduates of the school, 
without, however, putting in jeopardy 
the rights and privileges of personnel, not 
graduates, already employed. 

It is interesting to note that this recog- 
nition in Uruguay is the first of its kind 
applicable to a country in its entirety in 
the Americas, even including the United 
States, where only twenty-six of the 
forty-eight states require the employ- 
ment of graduate librarians. More re- 
cently Argentina has followed Uruguay’s 
example, as well as Peru—the latter, 
however, only with reference to employ- 
ment in the National Library. 

The official Library School in the Uni- 
versity opened its first year of classes on 
March 15, 1946. The staff included Ar- 
thur E. Gropp, director and professor; 
Elvira Lerena Martinez, professor; Elena 
Braceras, assistant; and Miguel Angel 
Pifieiro, assistant. The local personnel 
are graduates of the Library School 
which functioned in the Association of 
Engineers, with a succeeding year of 
training at the School of Librarianship, 
University of Denver. During the leave 
of absence of Sefior Pifieiro during 1946, 
for the purpose of study at the Univer- 
sity of Denver, Sra. Yolanda G. de 
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Giannetto, also a graduate of the local 
school, was added to the staff. 

The course of study is divided into 
three units of work, totaling five class- 
hours per week. Each unit is independent 
in itself, and the student may enrol in 
any one or all units; he is thus enabled to 
finish the course in one year, two years, 
or three years. The first unit is devoted 
to history of books and libraries, the 
subject being required as a prerequisite 
to the second and third units, or it may 
be taken concurrently with these units; 
the second, to cataloging and classifica- 
tion; and the third, to library adminis- 
tration; public services and national and 
international library co-operation; bibli- 
ography; and reference. The advanced 
course was initiated in July, 1946, on the 
subject: problems of cataloging and 
classification. 

Trinidad.—On September 1, 1943, in 
the Island of Trinidad, the Central Li- 
brary Scheme for the British West In- 
dies, under the direction of Helen Gordon 
Stewart, opened a preliminary training 
course in library science for librarians of 
the area. The course was continued in 
succeeding years. 

Bolivia.—In December, 1943, Carlos 
Victor Penna and Augusto Cortazar of 
Buenos Aires organized a six weeks’ 
course’® in library science in La Paz, 
Bolivia, under the auspices of the Mu- 
nicipal Library ‘Mariscal Andrés de 
Santa Cruz’ of that city. Classes met 
daily, treating the following themes: the 
library, library organization, the library 
and the reader, personnel, interlibrary 
co-operation, Bolivian bibliography, cat- 
aloging and classification of books, cata- 
loging codes, main entries, dictionary 


‘© A. R. Cortazar and C. V. Penna, Organizacién 
de la Biblioteca Municipal “Mariscal Andrés de 
Santa Cruz” (Buenos Aires: Guillermo Kraft, 1946), 
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catalog, classification, filing, analytics, 
and union catalogs. ; 

Ecuador.—In 1944 the Central Uni. 
versity of Ecuador, in Quito, founded the 
first library school in that country with 
the assistance of the Rockefeller Founda. 
tion. The school is directed by Alfredo 
Chavez, librarian of the Central Univer. 
sity Library. The teaching staff in its 
first year included local and foreign per- 
sonnel from the United States. The 
course of study, approved by the Minis. 
try of Education, for the seven weeks’ 
period, included cataloging and classifi- 
cation, reference and bibliography, or- 
ganization of technical services, and book 
selection, exchange, and other aspects of 
work in acquisitions. 


Il 


The writer offers the following ob- 
servations and conclusions on the general 
picture of education for librarianship in 
the Americas. 

1. Schools for the training of librarians 
have not been established in all coun- 
tries of the Americas. None exists at 
present in the Central Americas, Pana- 
ma, Bolivia, Venezuela, Paraguay, Haiti, 
and the Dominican Republic. The exist- 
ing schools have been the natural out- 
growth of a modern movement in library 
organization and services and _interli- 
brary co-operation, and they, in turn, 
have enhanced the movement. Conse- 
quently, noting the contribution which 
the schools are making to the library in 
the fulfilment of its mission to society, 
encouragement should be given to their 
establishment in those countries of the 
Americas in which none exists as yet. 

2. It should be pointed out that the 
majority of the existing schools, with the 
exception of those annexed to the na- 
tional libraries of Peru and Brazil, and 
those functioning independently in Mexi- 
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co, Cuba, and Trinidad, are incorporated 
in the administrative structure of educa- 
tional institutions. The incorporation of 
the schools in educational institutions is 
a logical procedure which not only places 
them in institutions with similar objec- 
tives but also assures instruction on the 
same level as that of the patron institu- 
tion. 

[t would be preferable to follow Dr. 
Williamson’s' recommendation to in- 
corporate the schools in the plan of uni- 
versity education and establish the same 
requirements for the school as are es- 
tablished for the university. 

3. The existing library schools, with 
the exception of the University of Buenos 
Aires, have, in general, adopted similar 
courses of study. Such similarity induces 
those favorable conditions absolutely in- 
dispensable for developing later an in- 
terchange of library information and in- 
terlibrary co-operation. It would be de- 
sirable for the various schools to unify 
still further the program of studies and 
course content, not, however, without 
due regard for the individual conditions 
and needs of each country. Such unifica- 
tion can result only when standards and 
procedure for library organization have 
been unified and a literature of basic li- 
brary science has been produced in the 
languages of the countries in which the 
schools are located. 

4. Requirements for admission to the 
schools vary considerably throughout the 
Americas. In the Latin-American coun- 
tries admission is limited, in the main, to 
students who have graduated from the 
secondary school. This requirement, in 
the majority of cases, is the same as that 
required for entrance into the university. 
In the case of Uruguay, however, where 


"C.C. Williamson, Training for Library Service 
(New York: Merrymount Press, 1923), p. 142. 
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the structure of education requires the 
student to have two years of preparatory 
work after his secondary-school studies 
before he can enter the University, the 
instruction of the Library School in that 
country is not yet on a level with univer- 
sity education, although the school is 
incorporated in the administrative or- 
ganization of the University. 

In the United States, admission to the 
Type III library school requires the stu- 
dent to be a graduate of an accredited 
high school or its equivalent, and to have 
completed two years of general work in 
the university. The courses in library 
science appear only in the third and 
fourth years of the curriculum of this 
type of school. 

It is desirable to establish uniform 
minimum entrance requirements for all 
schools on the same level. Since library 
development in the Latin-American 
countries has not been felt extensive- 
ly yet, since librarianship has not been 
widely accepted as a profession on the 
same plane with other professions, such 
as engineering, architecture, law, and 
medicine, and since, with few excep- 
tions, schools of liberal arts have not 
yet been established (this type of edu- 
cation being dispensed in a broad gen- 
eral way in the secondary-school sys- 
tem), it would be impossible to expect 
the Latin-American countries to raise 
their standards at present to the lev- 
el of those adopted by the schools in 
the United States and Canada. For that 
reason it would be preferable to set the 
minimum entrance requirements to cor- 
respond with the requirements for en- 
trance into the university. The Regional 
Library Congress in Montevideo, in No- 
vember, 1946, supported a resolution set- 
ting as the minimum entrance require- 
ments the completion of secondary- 
school studies, which in most cases is the 
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requirement for entrance into the uni- 
versity. 

5. There is considerable difference in 
the extent and content of the studies 
leading to the degree of Librarian. The 
schools in the United States require the 
completion of thirty units of work or an 
equivalent of one year of study with fif- 
teen hours weekly of classwork. In Type 
III schools these thirty units are pre- 
ceded by sixty units of work not in the 
specialized field of librarianship and ac- 
companied by thirty units of the same 
general character. In Types I and II the 
thirty units are not begun until the stu- 
dent has finished the four-year university 
course or an equivalent of 120 units. 

In Argentina the two-year course is 
the equivalent of twenty units or five 
hours of classwork weekly during each 
year. In Sao Paulo the one-year course is 
equal to eighteen units, or nine hours of 
classes weekly. In Peru the one-year 
course consists of between sixteen and 
eighteen units, or nearly nine hours of 
classes weekly. In Uruguay the present 
one-year course consists of ten units, or 
five hours of classes weekly. When the 
course is extended to two years, it will 
have an equivalent of twenty units, or 
five hours of classes weekly during each 
year. 

All studies in the schools in Latin 
America are compulsory and, with the 
exception of the four-year program es- 
tablished in the Mexican National 
School for Librarians and that projected 
in the University of Buenos Aires, all 
work is exclusively in the field of library 
science. Only in the Library School of 
the National Library in Brazil are pro- 
visions made for elective work. Such pro- 
visions naturally would handicap in- 
struction unless the elective courses were 
in addition to the number of required 
courses already offered. 
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Although factors such as library needs. 
the differences in educational systems 
and the whole panorama of cultural 
and intellectual achievements of each 
country must be taken into considera- 
tion, nevertheless, it would be desirable 
to set up uniform minimum standards 
for the course of study leading to the 
degree of Librarian. In the Regional Li- 
brary Congress in Montevideo the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted (here pre- 
sented in translation): 


That the degree of Librarian be conferred on 
students who have terminated two years of 
study in library science, and that instruction in 
this field be based on the following minimum 
plan, not, however, discrediting its modification 
by institutions in which an intermediate degree 
is conferred at the end of one year of study: 

Number of Hours 
eckly 
First year: 
General introduction to library 
science I 
History of books and libraries,. 2 
Technical processes I: 
a) Cataloging (theory)...... I 
b) Classification (theory) . . I 
c) Practice in cataloging and 
classification 3 2 


Second year: 
Library organization and ad- 
ministration ey 
Bibliography and reference (the- 
ory, 1 hour; practice, 1 hour). 2 
Technical processes II: 
a) Cataloging (theory). ... I 


tw 


b) Classification (theory). I 
c) Practice in cataloging and 
classification... .. ‘ainc< 


This plan approved by the Regional 
Congress in Montevideo provides an 
equivalent of twenty-eight units of study 
or seven hours of classes weekly during 
each year. This amount of study com- 
pares very favorably with the amount 
of specialized work required by the li- 
brary schools in the United States and 
Canada. 
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Finally, it would be desirable, as the 
library movement unfolds in the Latin- 
American countries, that there be in- 
corporated in the library-school program 
advanced studies in the arts and science 
fields; or, in lieu of such incorporation, 
that credits from other institutions be 
accepted. These studies in other fields 
will equip the graduate with a combina- 
tion of experience and training which 
will enable him to execute his duties as 
librarian with greater efficiency, espe- 
cially in the specialized library. 

6. Very few countries have given rec- 
ognition to the degree of Librarian, these 
few being, as has been mentioned before, 


Uruguay, Argentina, over half of the 
states of the United States, and Peru 

the latter only with reference to employ- 
ment in the National Library. As long as 
this recognition is not accorded, the mod- 
ern library movement will remain re- 
tarded. Such recognition is important, for 
it would assure the employment of quali- 
fied personnel. Furthermore, it would 
facilitate the formation of 4 professional 
body essential to the formulation of defi- 
nite standards of library operation and 
service and would aid the development 
of the library picture as a whole in ac- 
cordance with the necessities which our 
modern life has imposed on the world. 
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Doesburgh in Geldersland near Arnheim. 

About the beginning of the sixteenth century 
he came to Antwerp and, to judge from the 
entry on his admission to the St. Luke’s Guild, 
he began his career as an illustrator. He soon 
came into possession of the printing house at the 
Sign of the Iron Balance near the Camerporte. 
This establishment had belonged to Roelant van 
den Dorpe, who died in 1500, and to his widow, 
who died in 1501. Some- 
time between 1501 and 
1504, when he issued his 
first dated book, Does- 
borch began printing. In 
1508 he was admitted to 
the St. Luke’s Guild. 

He printed about thirty 
known, extant, and identi- 
fied books. These were not 
large works and, as he con- 
tinued printing in Antwerp 
until 1532, his output can- 
not be considered large. In 
1532 he moved from Ant- 
werp to Utrecht, a city not 
far from his birthplace. 
Here in 1532 he issued a 
medical book from the 
Golden Lion—the sign of 
the other printer of Ut- 


Jo VAN DoESBORCH was born in the village of 
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agent. Doesborch’s output, with the exception 
of two schoolbooks in Latin and English, is jp 
the vernacular—in Dutch or English. His books 
are chiefly romances, but include almanacs, 
tables of the value of coins, works of popular 
piety and of medicine. 

Jan van Doesborch was not a distinguished 
printer. He had a fair supply of type, largely 
acquired from Roelant van den Dorpe. His 
books are lavishly illustrated. Not only did he 

possess a good supply of 
cuts, but he borrowed free. 
ly from other printers. He 
was not careful, however, 
in his use of illustrations. 
The mention of a ship in 
the text of a book was 
likely to bring forth a cut 
of Jonah and the whale. 
And The xv. Tokens ends 
with a cut of a well-fed 
Flemish burgher bearing a 
sword; it is supposed to 
represent the angel Gabriel 


blowing the last trumpet! 
One of Jan van Does- 


borch’s marks shows a 
chamber with a tiled floor. 
Seated on a throne under 
a canopy is a blindfolded 
woman who is _ labelled 
Auontuere (“Chance”). In 





recht, Jan Berntsz, with 
whom he was no doubt as- 
sociated. How long he remained in Utrecht we 
do not know; his name appeared on a list of 
residents there in 1540. 

Jan van Doesborch is best known as a printer 
of early English books. Robin Hood, Aeneas 
Sylvius’ Eurayalus and Lucretia, and The xv. 
Tokens Which Shall Be Shewed before the Dread- 
ful Day of Judgment, The Noble Life and Natures 
of Man, Beasts, Serpents, Fowles and Fishes and 
Of the New Lands and the People Found by the 
Messengers of the King of Portugal (1520?)—the 
first book in the English language to contain a 
notice of America (Joseph Sabin, Bibliotheca 
Americana, VI, No. 22046)—are examples of 
these productions. Indeed, it appears from a tax 
assessment that he maintained an office in 
London. Lawrence Andrewe, who translated 
into English several of the books which Does- 
borch printed, may have acted as his London 


her right hand she holds a 
scepter; in her left, the wheel of fortune. The 
right side of her face is fair, but the left is 
blackened. Before her stand two men playing 
recorders: the one on her right is labelled 
gheluck (“Good Luck”); the one on her left 
ongeluc (“Bad Luck’’). Below is an inscription 
that defies transcription. From a motto which 
the printer also used, it is possible that this leg- 
end is a curiously incorrect reference to Juven- 
al (Satires xi. 27)—“E caelo descendit yrah 
ceavrov (“The maxim ‘know thyself’ comes down 
to us from heaven”). The mark apparently 
means that Fortune bestows impartially and 
blindly good and evil luck. By self-knowledge 
a wise man may rise superior to both her 
blandishments and her fury. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


THE GERMAN SCHOLARLY LIBRARIES DURING THE WAR 


E Library Quarterly has received two re- 
EE both by Georg Leyh, concerning the 
fate of the scholarly libraries in Germany during 
and after the war. The first of these is a book,' 
of which Mr. Carnovsky secured page proofs 
during his European visit last year. How large 
an edition has been published and what diffi- 
culties will be met by American libraries who 
wish to purchase it we do not know. Perhaps the 
book should be microfilmed. In any event, it is 
the most extensive and detailed account of war 
damage that we are likely to have for some time. 
In it Dr. Leyh reports all the information he has 
received from approximately one hundred major 
libraries, situated for the most part within the 
western zones of occupation. These replies have 
evidently varied from brief statistical sum- 
maries to elaborate verbal narratives, so his own 
account is correspondingly uneven. The other 
report? is a brief summary of this information 
which he presented at a meeting of the Swiss 
Library Association in Bern, December, 1946. 
This should be accessible to American librarians 
as it is published in Sweden. 

The most striking thing about these reports 
is the objectivity and poise of their author. Dr. 
Leyh uses facts instead of adjectives to convey 
to his reader a vivid sense of the horrors of the 
past, the present, and the future—the destruc- 
tion of buildings, books, and catalogs, the bank- 
ruptcy of national scholarship when bereft of its 
chief instrument, the library; the decimation of 
professional librarians and the heroic efforts of 
the survivors, struggling against poverty, poli- 
tics, and pessimism to make something out of 
nothing as a necessary preliminary to any re- 
vival of German intellectuality. Yet at every 
point his factual statements are pregnant with 
implications, and his occasional comments are 
always grounded in the world-wide and long- 
term awareness of a professional librarian. 

*Georg Leyh, Die deutschen wissenschaftlichen 
Bibliotheken nach dem Krieg (Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1947). Pp. 217. Preface dated April 23, 1947. 

2“Die Lage der deutschen wissenschaftlichen 
Bibliotheken nach dem Krieg,” Nordisk Tidskrift 
for Bok- och Biblioteksvdsen (Uppsala, 1947), 
XXXIV, 59-80. 


Although the essence of a library is its book 
stock, books cannot be systematically organized 
and used except in a suitable building. Yet it 
was in library buildings that the war destruc- 
tion was most extensive and irreparable, for 
these immovable structures were located in the 
centers of population and industry which were 
necessarily military targets for the Allies. Thus 
the many libraries in Berlin were practically all 
completely destroyed. Of the Prussian National 
Library: only portions of the two lower stories 
along Unter den Linden can be reoccupied; all 
the rest of the building which filled a whole city 
square is apparently beyond repair. Yet this 
was not only the largest library in Germany 
(and the fourth largest in the world), but also 
the headquarters of the whole German library 
system. At the Bavarian National Library in 
Munich, the second greatest German institu- 
tion, the damage is almost as great: only two of 
the seven wings can be reoccupied. Many of the 
other state libraries fared almost as badly. At 
Dresden even the deepest cellars were annihi- 
lated; at Stuttgart only the outer walls remain; 
at Karlsruhe there is not even that, while at 
Kassel, Darmstadt, Dortmund, Diisseldorf, and 
Kiel the damage was exceedingly severe. Only 
the state libraries in the smaller towns—Wolfen- 
biittel, Bamberg, Weimar, Wiesbaden, Det- 
mold, and Fulda—remain intact. Of the uni- 
versity libraries those at Géttingen, Munich, 
Bonn, Hamburg, Frankfurt, Leipzig, Giessen, 
Miinster, Wiirzburg, Breslau, and Kiel suffered 
worst, Freiburg and Marburg less severely, 
while the buildings at Tiibingen, Heidelberg, 
Erlangen, Halle, Cologne, Greifswald, and Ro- 
stock survived. 

Since one of the primary objectives of Allied 
air raids was the destruction of all institutes of 
technology and since the libraries in these in- 
stitutes necessarily remained in current use, the 


3 Throughout this paper the terms ‘“‘national, 
state, city, college, and mercantile libraries” are 
used, respectively, as functional equivalents of the 
German ‘‘Staats-, Landes-, Stadt-, Gymasial-, 
and Commerzbibliothek.” For the same reason 
‘technische Hochschule” is translated ‘‘institute 
of technology.” 
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losses here, both of quarters and books, were 
enormous. Indeed, the only major technical li- 
brary to survive intact seems to be the Central 
Library at the German Museum in Munich. 

Another group of libraries to perish during 
the air raids were the city libraries, many of 
which were housed in ancient buildings pre- 
served as historical monuments—castles, guild- 
halls, or cloisters. This happened at Erfurt, 
Nuremberg, Mannheim, Leipzig, Aachen, Dres- 
den, Essen, Magdeburg, and Mainz. 

Before the war Germany had over two thou- 
sand special libraries of more than local signifi- 
cance. Many of these, whether connected with 
governmental bureaus or supported by learned 
societies, were in Berlin and perished with that 
city. But even those located elsewhere suffered 
heavily. Thus at Leipzig the Federal Supreme 
Court, the Museum of Typography and Graph- 
ics, together with the book stocks of world- 
famous publishing houses, were annihilated. Of 
equal international import, perhaps, was the 
great Mercantile Library at Hamburg, which 
lost not only its building but also 174,000 out 
of its 188,000 books by fire. 

In general, however, the German losses in 
book stocks were less than those of buildings. 
From the outbreak of the war the librarians 
worked feverishly to evacuate their more valu- 
able collections to places of safety. The early 
annihilation of the Parliament House at Karls- 
ruhe (September 3, 1942) demonstrated that 
cellars and lower stack tiers gave no protection 
against incendiary and explosive bombs, though 
in some cases the deep rock vaults of breweries 
proved sufficient. But the best emergency stor- 
age was found in the galleries of salt and potash 
mines, though isolated castles and monasteries, 
especially those in the mountains, were exten- 
sively used, and, for smaller collections, rural 
churches, parsonages, and forest lodges. Every 
means of conveyance was used—even coal or 
grain barges on the internal waterways—and 
the greatest rarities were often carried as per- 
sonal baggage by train or automobile. Hardly a 
library in Germany failed to evacuate at least 
some of its book stock, and in some cases the 
flight of books assumed incredible proportions. 
The Prussian National Library spread over 
2,000,000 volumes for emergency storage in 
every area in Germany; the Deutsche Biicherei, 
1,630,000 volumes in 10 deposits; the Munich 
Library, over 1,000,000 in 31 places; Leipzig 
University, 500,000; Heidelberg, 600,000; Stutt- 
gart, 550,000 (25 places); Cologne, nearly 500,- 
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000; Bonn, over 400,000; Freiburg, 350,000 (11 
places) ; Halle, 280,000, and so on. Many smaller 
libraries like that of the Institute of Technology 
at Hanover, the city libraries of Mannheim and 
Magdeburg, and the state library at Kiel evacu- 
ated their whole book stocks. Some universities 
in nonindustrial cities removed but a small por- 
tion of their book stocks (Géttingen, 65,000 out 
of 940,000; Rostock, 15,000 out of 450,000), and 
so on. 

In a few instances the evacuated books were 
available for emergency use in their temporary 
quarters, but usually they remained in dead 
storage—nailed up in boxes or piled like cord- 
wood under tarpaulins. Yet even under the best 
of conditions they were not always safe while in 
storage. Numerous thefts of rare books and 
manuscripts have been reported. Of these losses, 
the largest (440 boxes) fell upon the University 
of Halle. But fire was an even greater hazard. 
Thus 60,000 volumes from Géttingen, 50,000 
from Marburg, 50,000 from Aachen, and 50 tons 
from Heidelberg were burned while in storage, 
and the collections from Kassel and Hanover 
suffered heavy damage from water. 

The largest book losses, however, resulted 
from incendiary or explosive bombs during air 
raids. These were responsible for most of the 
destruction summarized in Table 1—a total 
loss of about eight million (57 per cent) of 
a pre-war book stock of approximately four- 
teen million volumes in thirty-one libraries.‘ 

But such figures do not tell the whole story. 
The vital nucleus of any library is a minority 
group of books in constant demand. Yet such 
books cannot be evacuated even in an emer- 
gency, so in innumerable cases they perished 
with the home buildings. Thus many German li- 
braries are left completely crippled even though 
their book losses do not run over 10 or 15 per 


4 Some indication of the corresponding losses in 
nonlibrary books is given in the following passage 
from a recent report by Professor Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, of the University of Chicago: “A German 
university student now buys almost any book he can 
secure, whether it is in his own field or not. The op- 
portunity of purchasing books for cash is extremely 
limited. Usually it is necessary to turn in another 
book in trade. Incidentally, when a shipment of new 
books is secured for a university course, the instruc- 
tors have taken to issuing certificates to the mem- 
bers of their classes, which permit them to purchase 
a book. The book-seller is then instructed to sell this 
book only to people who have certificates.” 








TABLE 
A SELECTION OF SERIOUSLY DAMAGED GERMAN LIBRARIES 








| 
Damage to 
Building mae | Percentage 
Library (Severe [S)} — = | of Catalog 
or | Losses 
Total [T}) | 
j — — —— 
Aachen 
Technical. S 108 , 000 50,000 ° 
Berlin 
Technical. T 230,000 230,000 50 
Reichstag T 400 , C0O 400, 000 ° 
Bonn 
University . T 675,000 170,000 100 
Bremen 
State... .. S 280,000 150,000 ° 
Darmstadt 
State. . S 760,000 500,000 75 
Technical S 135,000 Qo , 000 5° 
City. yy 315,000 | 210,000 50 
Dresden | 
State... T 840,000 | 300, 000 75 
City S | 290,000 | 225,000 100 
Technical T 110,000. | 60,000 75 
Essen 
City T 150,000 | 130,000 100 
Frankfurt 
City.... T 670,000 550,000 50 
Technical S 90,000 «(| 70,000 ° 
Giessen 
University T 520,000 | 480,000 50 
Hamburg 
Commerce T 188,000 | 174,000 100 
University T | 825,000 | 600 , 000 100 
Hanover 
Cay... S 175,000 | 125,000 50 
Karlsruhe 
State | S 375,000 360, 000 50 
Technical T 190,000 120,000 50 
Kassel 
State... S 400,000 | 350,000 50 
Kiel 
University . Ss 515,000 | 250,000 ° 
Leipzig 
sa S 185,000 | 175,000 | ° 
Munich | 
Ms caw s S 2,175,000 | 500,000 | 75 
University . S 1,000,000 | 350,000 50 
Ca..... 7 240,000 | 80,000 | 25 
Miinster 
University. . i | 500, 000 360,000 | 100 
Nuremberg 
City - | 270,000 100,000 25 
Stuttgart 
State... T 655,000 | 580,000 | ° 
City S | 116,000 | 50,000 | ° 
Wiairzburg 
University... T 460,000 | 200 ,000 100 
Total... | 13,842,000 




















7,989,000 | 
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cent. In this category fall the university libraries 
of Munich, Hamburg, and Miinster and the 
city libraries of Nuremberg, Mannheim, Stutt- 
gart, and Frankfurt, whose reference books 
were completely or extensively destroyed. To 
the same groups belong the libraries of the tech- 
nical schools at Aachen, Brunswick, Darmstadt, 
Dresden, Hanover, Karlsruhe, Munich, and 
Stuttgart, which lost all of their reading-room 
collections and the later volumes of their perioc- 
ical files. 

A few libraries evidently included in their re- 
ports a statement of personnel losses. These, 
perhaps more than anything else, give the Amer- 
ican reader a realistic conception of what this 
war has actually meant to German scholarship. 
Under the recurrent phrases, ‘‘killed before 
Stalingrad’ and “‘war prisoner in Russia,” are 
many names that one will identify with erudite 
books and papers in bibliographical history and 
librarianship. 

But of all war losses perhaps the hardest for 
German scholars to bear has been the systematic 
confiscation and removal of books from the 
eastern zone of occupation. These include not 
only such volumes as survived in the ruined or 
damaged library buildings but many of those 
that had been evacuated to that region. Indeed, 
it is only in this process that any large-scale 
loss of rare and jrreplaceable books has occurred. 

Among the [Saafacations so far reported are 
the following: Of the undamaged 400,000-vol- 
ume Ducal Library at Gotha, which was world 
famed for its precious manuscripts and early im- 
prints, there remain only a few minor documents 
and a small working college library. The City 
Library of Bremen lost 150,000 of the more val- 
uable volumes out of its evacuated book stock, 
and the University Library of Rostock, 3,100 of 
its manuscripts and incunabula. The technical 
institutes of Dresden and Charlottenberg each 
report a loss of about 70,000 volumes. And at 
Berlin everything remaining of the official li- 
braries of the Foreign Office, the departments of 
Agriculture, Census, Commerce, and Public 
Health, the collections of the Berlin Medical 
Association, the Academy of Military Medicine, 
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and those of the Prussian Academy of Art and 
the Academy of Music, have been confiscated, 
except for those portions of the last two libraries 
that were stored in the western zones. 

Last but not least among the German war 
losses is the destruction of library catalogs. 
These, as every librarian and librarian trustee 
will realize, always represent an enormous in- 
vestment of time, skill, and material. But since 
the present value of any catalog depends upon 
an exact agreement between the records and the 
actual book stock, any war damage in one area 
will have disastrous effects upon the other. In 
many instances the German libraries evacuated 
parts of their catalogs (including usually the 
alphabetical list by authors). But where all or a 
large part of the corresponding book stock was 
destroyed, these surviving records are now mere- 
ly of historical interest. Yet even in those other 
cases where a library saved both its catalogs and 
its book stock by evacuation, if the library 
building was destroyed or seriously damaged, 
every shelf number will have to be revised when- 
ever the institution occupies temporary or per- 
manent quarters. 

Since the German cataloging system differs 
considerably from our own, and since Dr. Leyh 
did not tabulate his data, the column headed 
“Percentage of Catalog Losses” in Table 1 
must be read with caution. The percentages 
given are computed on an assumption that a 
complete German library catalog consists of 
four major members—in approximate American 
terms, the author, systematic subject, diction- 
ary, and accession lists. Whenever Dr. Leyh 
mentions a loss of any one of these, it is counted 
as a quarter of the whole catalog, though few 
professional workers in this field would agree to 
such an arbitrary equivalence. In the column 
headed “Damage to Building” a similar con- 
solidation of Dr. Leyh’s reports has been made: 
All of the more detailed statements are reduced 
to “totally destroyed” (T) or “very seriously 
damaged” (S). 

PIERCE BUTLER 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 





REVIEWS 


Grierson on Documentary. Edited and compiled 
by ForsytH Harpy. With American notes 
by RicHarp GRIFFITH and Mary Losey. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947. 
Pp. x+324. $3.75. 

Much of Grierson’s thinking about the film 
as a “medium of reaching public opinion” took 
form during 1924-27 when he was in the United 
States as a Rockefeller Research Fellow in the 
Social Sciences studying mass media of com- 
munication. From 1927 to 1946 he directed or 
produced some one thousand documentary 
films while working in England for the Empire 
Film Board, the Government Post Office, the 
Film Center, and in Canada for the National 
Film Board. During this period he trained a 
large group of young directors and engaged in a 
“vast volume of film writing.” 

Grierson on Documentary is a selection of 
twenty-four of his papers grouped under six 
headings: (1) ‘‘Background to Documentary”; 
(2) “A Movement Is Founded”; (3) “Docu- 
mentary Achievement”; (4) “Development in 
Canada’”’; (5) “Education: A New Concept”; 
and (6) “Future for Documentary.” Prefacing 
these sections is a somewhat worshipful twen- 
ty-one-page biography of Grierson by Hardy 
which elaborates the former’s contributions to 
the documentary film movement. The contribu- 
tions have undoubtedly been significant. 

Early in his professional career Grierson be- 
came convinced that people in a democracy 
could not be prepared to make intelligent deci- 
sions by “stuffing them with facts.’”’ He saw 
great promise in using motion pictures to 
dramatize selected facts in such a way as to em- 
phasize their human consequences. The aesthet- 
ics of film production interested him secondari- 
ly. He wanted to create motion pictures that 
would modify human behavior. “I look on cine- 
ma as a pulpit, and use it as a propagan- 
dist... .’’ Grierson differed from Flaherty, to 
whom he admits a great debt, in his interest in 
modern rather than primitive cultures. The two 
were of one mind in their “‘revolt against the 
synthetic dramas of Hollywood.” 

Most of the papers in the first third of the 
book consist of film reviews written to support 
Grierson’s opinions about comedy, directors, 


*“‘cinemas of ideas,” and Hollywood’s attempts 
to look at life. The comments on directors re. 
flect a good understanding of these unusual 
geniuses, even though Grierson does forget 
sometimes the unique characteristics he has 
attributed to one and says the same thing about 
another. The directors, with the exception of 

Flaherty, are all Hollywood and are depicted 

as struggling more or less successfully to rescue 
their art from the fleshpots. When writing about 
the ‘‘cinema of ideas,’”’ Grierson continues to re- 
view films, and the reviews are excellent. The 
reader will yearn for similarly penetrating and 
sparkling comments on current film produc- 
tions. The section “Hollywood Looks at Life” 
includes more reviews. Grierson writes: “‘Holly- 
wood has always had the good sense to loose an 

occasional salute to the common life” (p. 84). 

These salutes seem, to the reviewer, to be very 

occasional. Grierson’s use of westerns to clinch 

his contention neglects the fact that it is a rare 
western that tells much about the “common 
life”’ of the cowboy. 

In this first section Grierson illustrates every 
point he makes ‘with reference to specific films 
he and many of his readers have seen. This 
serves to give substantial concreteness to most 
of his assertions, but frequently the analysis per- 
tains too specifically to a particular film. The 
reader learns much about that film, but Grier- 
son fails to make explicit similar questions that 
might be asked of any film. More than 250 mo- 
tion pictures are commented upon briefly or at 
length. This is a large number in 285 pages of 
text. 

Grierson’s writing about documentaries as 
such starts on page 95. Section II, “‘A Move- 
ment Is Founded,” includes four papers. The 
first states these basic principles of the docu- 
mentary film: 

1. We believe that the cinema’s capacity for getting 
around, for observing and selecting from life 
itself, can be exploited in a new and vital art 
form. The studio films largely ignore this possi- 

They photograph acted stories against 
artificial backgrounds . . . . [pp. 100 ff.]. 

. We believe that the original (or native) actor, 
and the original (or native) scene, are better 
guides to a screen interpretation of the modern 
world .... [p. rot]. 
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. We believe that the materials and the stories 
thus taken from the raw can be finer (more real 
in the philosophic sense) than the acted article 
|p- 101]. 


This “minor manifesto of beliefs” gets the 
jocumentary into a corner where its virtues and 
mitations can be seen. Grierson does not con- 
rend that all worth-while motion pictures must 
pe documentary. Many important events worth 
cording on film happen without any advance 
notice to camera men. If such events are to be 
filmed, some conniving with reality, in the sense 
{ developing “‘acted stories against artificial 
ackgrounds,” may be necessary. 

Psychologically speaking, Grierson projects 

hisown system of values in even his most casual 
statements. This is usually true of the writings 
{ imaginative, dynamic, and unrepressed 
people. Grierson on Documentary tells us as 
much about Grierson as about documentaries. 
He is no pessimist, but believes that men can 
and will improve themselves if they are suffi- 
ciently propagandized. Grierson is on the side of 
the exploited; he renders judgments about a 
wide variety of social problems vigorously and 
indicates much confidence in his opinions. He 
has been every place and writes from firsthand 
knowledge about many of the great names as- 
sociated with film production. His reading has 
en unusually broad. He refers pertinently and 
without self-consciousness to Tolstoi, Swift, 
Shaw, Cervantes, Dostoevsky, Shakespeare, 
O'Neill, Joyce, Laski, Lenin, Melville, and 
Robert Benchley. 

Grierson’s style is lucid and has a verve and 
sparkle, not only when he is reviewing Holly- 
wood films, but also when he is attending to the 
locumentary. One reason for the excitement in 
his style is that he is a controversialist. His 
writings seem always to be a “reflection of the 
particular battle he is in.’’ Grierson admits in 
his Preface that some of his strictures ‘“‘have 
| outlived their moment of indignation,” but they 
make good reading, nevertheless. 


While Grierson on Documentary makes no 
pretense to being a systematic and balanced his- 
tory of the documentary movement, the re- 
viewer read along with interest and felt per- 
| suaded until he came to Section IV, ““Develop- 
ment in Canada”’-—which sectional heading, by 
the way, is not very revealing—and Section V, 
“Education: A New Concept.” In these sections 
Grierson reveals the use to which he believes 
documentary films should be put. As was indi- 
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cated above, he advocates the documentary 
film as an instrument of propaganda. The sec- 
tion on “The Nature of Propaganda” gives 
many of Grierson’s ideas about this type of 
communication, but nowhere is the term neatly 
defined. Enough is implied, however, to make 
the reviewer uncomfortably restive. A propa- 
gandist, by almost any definition, is a person 
who makes up his mind what other people ought 
to believe and then proceeds to make them be- 
lieve it. Grierson says (p. 247): 


But what, of course, we had failed to do, and it is 
the most important thing of all, is to give the citizen 
a pattern of thought and feeling which will enable 
him to approach this flood of material in some useful 
fashion. For, except the citizen’s mind be so pre- 
disposed and shaped in its essentials, he will find 
himself, as he finds himself today, utterly at sea. 


One might say—or better, one should say— 
“Who is Grierson, or anyone else, to decide 
what pattern of thought should be imposed 
upon (given to?) citizens?”’ Most of them would 
prefer to choose their own values. Grierson goes 
on to say (pp. 247 ff.): 

This is not an educational matter at all; it is a 
political matter. In other words, the key to educa- 
tion in the modern complex world no longer lies in 
what we have known as education, but in what we 
have known as propaganda. By the same token, 
propaganda, so far from being the denial of the 
democratic principle of education becomes a 
necessary instrument for its practical fulfillment. 
Everything else is incidental. 


Grierson seems to be fascinated by the suc- 
cess the Germans and the Russians have had in 
using the mass media—especially film—for 
propagandist purposes. He expresses no sym- 
pathy for the values which were taught by this 
propaganda, but he believes that the democra- 
cies must use the same techniques to teach the 
“proper” democratic values. The reviewer be- 
lieves these techniques are corrupting. He ac- 
cepts as a basic tenet of democracy the citizen’s 
right to make up his own mind as to the goals 
he will seek and the values he will serve. This 
does not preclude providing information that is 
dramatic and full of human implications be- 
cause much of what actually happens in the 
world is dramatic and full of implications for 
human welfare. The notion does preclude, how- 
ever, having an individual or small group of in- 
dividuals—Grierson writes enthusiastically 
about the role of the state in this connection— 
decide what it is the rest of us ought to value, 
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and then use for propagandist purposes a medi- 
um as powerful as the documentary film to 
make us accept these values. 

The disarming thing about Grierson’s argu- 
ment is that he admits that he is a propagan- 
dist. Very few men or woman who are busily 
engaged in trying to influence the value pat- 
terns of other people make such an admission. 
It reduces their effectiveness. They usually in- 
sist, at least by implication, that they are tell- 
ing the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth about a certain kind of soap, or a cer- 
tain kind of breakfast food, or a certain kind of 
political conviction or religious belief. The dan- 
ger in admitting propagandist inclinations is 
that the admission indicates a willingness and 
disposition to manipulate the value systems of 
people by compromising with reality. Most 
folks who have grown up in a reasonably demo- 
cratic tradition do not want someone else to 
manipulate their opinions by withholding, or 
slanting, or otherwise distorting, information 
about events and their implications. 

Grierson on documentary impressed the re- 
viewer more favorably than Grierson on politics 
or education or propaganda. In this volume the 
ideas on all of these subjects are almost in- 


extricably intermingled, which calls for dis- 
criminating reading. The Index gives little help 
in such discrimination because it consists al- 
most entirely of names—names of films, actors 
and actresses, producers, directors, educators, 
statesmen, countries, universities, and writers. 


STEPHEN M. CorEY 


Department of Education 
University of Chicago 


The Cultural Approach: Another Way in Inter- 
national Relations. By RutH Eutty McMvr- 
ry and Muna Lee. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. x+ 280. 
$3.50. 

That the United States has been surprisingly 
laggard in entering the field of international cul- 
tural relations is called to our attention in this 
thought-provoking book by Ruth McMurry 
and Muna Lee. It is of particular importance to 
librarians, since books and libraries are worth- 
while media in promoting international under- 
standing and sympathetic awareness of the 
United States in other countries. Chapter head- 
ings point out that emphasis has varied from the 
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intellectual expansion program of France, pres- 
ervation of Germanism of Germany, social 
proach of Japan, national interpretation 
Great Britain, cultural progress of Chile, Ar. 
gentina, Brazil, and Mexico to our own Sropings 
for a raison d’étre. But all countries have recog. 
nized that books are an important phase of 
their programs. 

Librarians, especially those of large libraries, 
cannot be unaware of how many countries are 
engaged in cultural propaganda. Daily mail re. 
ceipts vary from news bulletins, periodicals, and 
pamphlets to substantial gifts of books. Since 
we are on the receiving end from other countries, 
it is natural for us to begin with the chapter on 
“United States: Latecomer in the Field” and 
then make comparisons. The libraries sponsored 
by the United States in Mexico City, Managua, 
and Montevideo are better known to us than 
are our cultural centers in Latin America, each 
containing a limited supply of books. The ac. 
tivities of the Office of War Information includ. 
ed the initial establishment of six libraries in the 
British Empire and, later, some sixty more scat- 
tered throughout the world. They were trans. 
ferred to the jurisdiction of the Department of 
State in 1946 and, except for the Latin-Amer- 
can centers, were financed from the President's 
Emergency Fund. Official status and financing 
were still pending in the autumn of 1947 when 
this volume was published. In view of recent 
legislation concerning United States informa- 
tion services abroad (the Mundt Bill), The Cwl- 
tural Approach is of particularly timely interest 

What lessons can the United States leam 
from this carefully documented work? Without 
exception, all countries have used books as an 
essential part of their programs. Prize books 
have been awarded to students of French lan- 
guage and literature; gifts of books have been 
made to educational institutions; information 
libraries have been stocked and staffed in all 
major and many minor countries of the world. 
The book export scheme of the British goven- 
ment recognized the need for making English 
books better known and more readily available 
for purchase abroad. Distribution of bibliogra- 
phies by Argentina, classics by Mexico, and 
translations by Russia illustrate special facets 
to be considered. Political bias as shown by the 
activities of Nazi Germany serves as a warning, 
while the emphasis placed by the British Coun- 
cil on education and culture versus political in- 
terpretation—the latter intrusted to other gov- 
ernmental agencies—should be noted. Fellow- 
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ships for foreign students and lectureships for 
professors in foreign universities are of special 
interest to those of us who are engaged in edu- 
cation for librarianship. Stability of program 
and security of tenure which are of concern to 
the British are likewise important to American 
librarians who may go to the United States in- 
formation libraries abroad. Linguistic as well 
as professional and personal competence, essen- 
tials for fruitful service, are indicated as 
desiderata. 

The final chapter devoted ‘To World Under- 
standing” raises the important question of the 
relationship of UNESCO to national cultural 
programs. “Most nations of the world have 
come to the conclusion that they cannot afford 
to do without programs of cultural relations 
with other countries, since it is in the national 
interest to make their peoples known and under- 
stood by other peoples.” A strict regard for 
truth and the accurate presentation of fact has 
been and should be the policy of the United 
States. Faithful adherence to truth and fact by 
all countries will serve to implement the work 
of UNESCO in breaking down cultural barriers 
and will make a valuable contribution to lasting 


peace. 
FLoraA B. LuUDINGTON 


Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 


It Happened in Taos. By J. T. Ret. Albuquer- 
que: University of New Mexico Press, 1946. 
Pp. 118+-63 plates. $2.50. 


While there are frequent warnings that 
abundant government subsidies tend to create 
the habit of expecting something for nothing, 
significant experiments in helping people to help 
themselves receive little publicity. Libraries 
have had a definite part in several of these ven- 
tures in community co-operation, such as Nova 
Scotia’s co-operatives, the T.V.A., and the 
Sloan Foundation activities. 

This book reports a three-year project among 
the Spanish-speaking peoples of Taos County, 
sponsored by the University of New Mexico and 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation. These 
peoples had many seemingly insoluble problems 
of long duration in overcoming poverty and 
disease. Could they be aided in finding ways of 
working co-operatively in long-range plans for 
improving their own situation? The several iso- 
lated communities were encouraged to study 
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their most urgent needs—better irrigation 
ditches, soil conservation, adequate grazing 
grounds, or health and educational services. 
Methods of meeting these needs were devised 
by the citizens themselves with the help of ex- 
perts. In each case the people determined what 
they themselves could contribute in labor and 
materials before the aid of county, state, or na- 
tional agencies was sought. Several of the 
projects are described in detail with a frank dis- 
cussion of failures as well as of successes. 

One of the most important and effective ac- 
complishments, according to the report, was the 
county library and visual education program 
described in chapter vi: 

Besides supplying reading materials and educa- 
tional moving pictures to the communities, this 
phase of the total program turned out to be the 
spark plug for all types of activities; its novelty and 
unique usefulness attracted the people to gather- 
ings as nothing else has done, making possible a 
wide distribution of information and education re- 
lating to the individual programs of the cooperating 
agencies on the one hand and the cooperative nature 
of the Project on the other. Without this particular 
medium, it is very unlikely that the Project would 
have made the progress it did [p. 38]. 


The “little red wagon,” as the bookmobile 
was called, visited each community at least once 
a month on regular schedule, making a two- 
hour stop: the first hour to circulate reading 
material; the second, for a picture show. Edu- 
cational films only were shown. Attendance at 
these community meetings rose so high that 
they became the focus for all agency educational 
programs. 

The impetus of the library program under the 
dynamic leadership of a trained librarian re- 
sulted in the formation of eleven stations. Again 
the people made the decisions and helped them- 
selves. They chose the most convenient loca- 
tions (not always the schoolhouse because adults 
might not feel comfortable there), renovated the 
rooms, and often built the furniture. These li- 
braries were manned by high-school graduates 
with three weeks of special training, who did 
everything from circulating books to reading 
the war news aloud to the non-Eng!ish-speaking 
natives or distributing defense information. The 
operation of the bookmobile is now included in 
the Board of Education’s budget, and several 
communities have formed permanent library 
boards. 

The book is a delightfully written account 
of an inspiring project in community adult edu- 
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cation at the grassroots, with pertinent impli- 
cations for overorganized and agency-minded 
community workers who sometimes forget that 
communities are composed of people and that 
these people are adults, though they may lack 
experience and education. As in the T.V.A. li- 
brary program, the library, with its visual edu- 
cation emphasis, was a significant part of the 
total adult education picture. There is a plea 
for simple reading materials on American life 
and personal problems for Spanish-speaking 
peoples. Perhaps some librarians can help here. 
Marion E. HAweEs 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 


A Tabulation of Librarianship. By James D. 
Stewart. London: Grafton & Co., 1947. Pp. 
195. 355. 


The preparation of this classification sched- 
ule, or tabulation, as the compiler prefers to call 
it, occupied a major portion of his leisure time 
during the war years. It is intended to serve as 
a medium for classifying the literature of li- 
brarianship, as a guide for the arrangement of 


a library’s business papers and records, as an 
aid to library administration, and, finally, as a 
scheme for the systematic arrangement of the 
notes of library-school students. The scheme 
consists of eleven classes, worked out in varying 
degrees of detail. It does not employ the decimal 
principle, although there are some decimal sub- 
divisions, nor does it make use of mnemonic 
features. 

That both the D.C. and the L.C. classifica- 
tion schemes offer inadequate provision for li- 
brary science material is a point well taken by 
the compiler. His scheme represents an im- 
provement and expansion of that provided by 
the Cannons Bibliography of Library Economy 
1876-1920. It is to be regretted that a copy of 
the English translation of the ooo class of the 
Classification décimale universelle, recently re- 
vised by the British Standards Association, 
was not available for purposes of comparison 
with the work at hand. 

The compiler brings to his work a point of 
view as definitely British as this reviewer’s is 
American; yet this will not affect the use of the 
scheme in libraries of many types and in many 
countries. Its chief fault lies in the static and 
mechanistic conception of librarianship which 
underlies the whole scheme. One has merely to 


leaf through the pages to note the emphasis op 
the fittings and gadgetry of the profession, Be. 
cause modern students of librarianship lean gp 
heavily on disciplines outside the field of library 
science, the scheme has a very limited value gs 
a tool for classifying library-school libraries, The 
ideal scheme for such purpose would start from 
the vantage point of the library as one agency 
of communication. ; 
Certainly all library schools will find this 
volume of theoretical if not practical interest. 
Perhaps the best practical use of it can be made 
by the librarian of a large English public library 
in classifying the correspondence and records 

in his files. 
Dorotuy ETHLYN Couz 


H.W. Wilson Company 


The National Library Service. By Raywonp 
Irwin. London: Grafton & Co., 1947. Pp 
x+06. 8s.6d. 


This readable little volume by the new direc. 
tor of the University of London School of Li- 
brarianship is a sensible, middle-of-the-road re. 
view of the present and future of the British |i- 
brary system. In the Introduction, W. C. Ber. 
wick Sayers characterizes the book as “‘a states- 
manlike piece of work” and comments on its 
“friendly urbanity,” “wisdom,” and “progres. 
sive outlook.”” Most readers who give the vol- 
ume the hour or two required to read it will 
doubtless subscribe to this high praise. 

The central theme for Director Irwin’s plan 
for Britain’s libraries is provided by the opening 
chapter on “The Idea of a National Library 
Service.” The four succeeding chapters on the 
county library, the school library, the special 
library and library co-operation, and training 
for librarianship round out the details. Para- 
phrasing the author’s language a bit here and 
there, one may condense Mr. Irwin’s major pro- 
posals for a national system of library service in 
the United Kingdom into the foliowing ten- 
point program: 

1. A uniformly good, but not uniform, library 
service for Britain 

2. A separate division in the Ministry of Education 
as the national library authority 

. National grants-in-aid for local libraries, with 

supplementary grants to the great referenc 

libraries for special services 

. Larger local library areas, with counties and 

county boroughs as the only library authorities 
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« County and rural library service which is not 

* cheap or inferior 

6. Libraries in most schools, administered by li- 
brary authorities 

. Special libraries within the orbit of the national 
library service and free to the students 

§. Cooperation in the interlibrary loans based on 
the National Central Library, ten regional 
bureaus, and the cooperating outlier libraries 

» A central cataloging agency in the National 
Central Library for the production of standard 


cards 
1. Training for librarianship in some five schools, 


in universities or technical schools 


Perhaps others of Mr. Irwin’s proposals are 
equally important, but the ten listed above 
sem essential in a national library system. 

Reading of this volume inevitably invites 
comparison with the famous McColvin report of 
1942,' which this reviewer praised highly in the 
ALA. Bulletin for May, 1943. Mr. Irwin also 
praises the McColvin report and bases much of 
his own plan on McColvin’s proposals. But ref- 
erence to the reviewer’s personal copy of 
McColvin—well worn by himself and his stu- 
dents—reveals that there is a real difference be- 
tween Irwin and McColvin concerning the num- 
ber and kinds of larger library units proposed in 
their respective plans. An all-out proponent of 
large library units, which the reviewer must con- 
fess he is, may be pardoned for pursuing the 
point a bit. 

The comparison between the present number 
of public library units and the proposals of Ir- 
win and McColvin may be summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) existing public library units in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, 603; (2) Irwin’s 
proposal for a system of county and county- 
borough libraries, about 200; and (3) McCol- 
vin’s proposal for very large units (many of 
them ad hoc authorities), 93. Mr. Irwin’s figure 
cannot be stated exactly because he doesn’t de- 
cide what should be done about London’s 
29 separate metropolitan borough libraries. 
(McColvin would reduce them to 9.) 

Mr. Irwin argues that any attempt to create 
ad hoc library authorities, no matter how logical 
the plan may seem, would be impracticable and 
doomed to failure. Therefore he bases his plan 
on the strongest existing units of general local 
government, the counties and the county bor- 
oughs (municipal boroughs with populations of 
over 50,000 vested with powers of county gov- 


‘Lionel R. McColvin, The Public Library System 
of Great Britain (London: Library Association, 1942). 
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ernments). The existence of one or more sepa- 
rate county boroughs within the territory of 
many counties means, of course, that such coun- 
ties would not serve their total territorial area 
or total population, but only these totals less 
the area and population of the county boroughs 
within the county. 

Whether all of this is important or not is dif- 
ficult for an American to say. Certainly, Mr. 
Irwin’s proposals are simple and practical. But 
this reviewer would like very much to hear Mr. 
McColvin’s remarks in rebuttal, if he cares to 
make any. It should make an interesting debate. 

A concluding comment: How much simpler 
it is to suggest a scheme for library organization 
in a unitary government, such as that of Great 
Britain, than in a federal government, such as 
the United States! It is far easier to plan for 
one government than for forty-nine. 


CARLETON B. JOECKEL 


School of Librarianship 
University of California 


Yad la-Koré (The Reader’s Aid): A Library 
Magazine, Vol. I, Nos. 1-2 (May-June, 
1946). Edited by S. Saunami (P.O. Box 503, 
Jerusalem). Published by Hakkibutz Hameu- 
had Publishers, 38 Judah Halevi St., Tel- 
Aviv. Pp. 56. 

The impressive growth of the cultural life of 
the Jewish settlement of Palestine in the last 
decades, the study and ever increasing produc- 
tion of Hebrew books, which passed the mark of 
1,000 per annum in the last years, created the 
need for more bibliographical aids and guides. 
The Jewish National and University Library in 
Jerusalem has published since 1924 a library 
quarterly, Kirjath Sepher. It is a periodical of a 
very high scholarly standard but not popular 
enough for the average Jewish public librarian. 
This need is met by the new library magazine, 
Yad la-Koré. Its editor, S. Shunami, is a Hebrew 
bibliographer of renown. He is the author of the 
Bibliography of Jewish Bibliographies which was 
published by the Hebrew University -Press in 
1936. The number under review contains the 
following articles: H. Bergmann, “Culture and 
Bibliographical Organization’”—an article on 
the need for continuous bibliographical indexing 
of Hebrew periodical literature; N. Delougaz, 
“Libraries and Librarianship in Soviet Russia” 
—a condensation from an article in the Library 
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Quarterly; Editorials: “On the Need fora Library 
Institute and a Library Association in Pales- 
tine” ; “Book News’’; and “‘News of the Library 
World.” 

The present issue contains a great number of 
specialized bibliographies of authors and sub- 
jects, such as the bibliography of the writings of 
the modern Hebrew novelist, S. J. Agnon; a list 
of bibliographies of the founder of modern politi- 
cal Zionism, Theodor Herzl; and of the great 
modern Hebrew poet, Hayyim Nahman Bialik, 
etc. Interesting information on the fate of Jew- 
ish libraries and private book collections ran- 
sacked by the Nazis is furnished. The present 
number is also replete with advertisements of 
various Hebrew book publishers. All these use- 
ful features are missing in the Kirjath Sepher. 
But in contrast to the latter, which lists all 
books of Jewish content without regard to the 
language of their origin, our magazine limits 
itself only to Hebrew books. The makeup, 
typography, and paper make a very good im- 
pression. It is a very useful periodical aid for 
every Jewish librarian. 

JupAH ROSENTHAL 
College of Jewish Studies 
Chicago, Illinois 


Harvard Library Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 1 (Win- 
ter, 1947). Published three times a year by 
the Harvard University Library. Pp. 127. 
$4.00 per year; single copies $1.50. 


This publication represents a resumption of 
the older Harvard College Library Bulletin which 
flourished from 1876 to 1911, and supersedes 
the unofficial Harvard Library Notes which be- 
gan in 1920 and was discontinued in 1942. More 
pretentious than any of its predecessors, it has 
six major aims: (1) the publication of produc- 
tive research derived mainly from the collec- 
tions of the library; (2) descriptions of the most 
important sections of those collections; (3) the 
presentation of general accounts, descriptive, 
historic, and analytic, of the various libraries or 
other units which comprise the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library (there are now said to be eighty- 
two such libraries); (4) the discussion of prob- 
lems confronting university libraries in general; 
(5) a consideration of such problems as apply 
to the situation at Harvard; and (6) the pub- 
lication of general news about the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library. Under the able editorship of 
George William Cottrell, Jr., this new Bulletin 
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should quickly assume its place among the 
leading library-sponsored publications and se 
an outstanding pattern for other research |j. 
braries to follow. 
Jesse H. Sup 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Revista delle biblioteche: Revista trimestrale 
bibliografia e biblioteconomia, Anno I, Fasc. ; 
(Marzo, 1947). Published by Orcanzzza. 
ZIONE BIBLIOGRAFICA RAVIGLIONE. Rome: 
Instituto Italiano di Bibliografia, Largo § 
Lucia dei Filippini, 5. Pp. 131. 1,000 lire a 
year in Italy; 1,600 lire a year abroad. 


This handsome new periodical is an evidence 
of the intellectual and cultural recovery which 
Italy, despite her war devastation, has made 
during the last two years. A truly professional 
library magazine, it covers in an up-to-date 
manner all phases of Italian library activity: 
nor is its viewpoint limited to Italy alone. 

A summary of the five main articles may 
give an idea of the scope of this new publication 
The first article, ‘Il Bibliotecario,” is by the 
editor, Luigi de Gregori, who in 1940 was |i- 
brarian of the Casanatense Library in Rome. It 
discusses the librarian, his functions, training, 
and future. De Gregori refers favorably to 
American libraries, particularly the Library of 
Congress, and to American library schools, but 
points out the difficulty of applying modem 
standards to old libraries such as exist in Italy 

“Un Bibliotecariotipografo: Luigi Mabellini” 
is by Domenico Fava, in 1940 the librarian of 
the University of Bologna. It describes the work 
of the Fano town librarian, who from 1891 to 
1939 conducted a private press. 

“Catalogazione centrale a stampa e scheda 
unica” [Printed Union Catalogs and the Unit 
Card], by the associate editor, Virginia Carini 
Dainotti, gives a history of union catalogs, espe- 
cially in the United States and Italy. The ar- 
ticle discusses the difficulties under which 
Italian libraries labored in using the unit card 
and in building up union catalogs. It concludes 
with the advances made since 1945 with Ameri- 
can help, under the direction of Signora 
Dainotti. 

“L’Acquisto dei libri,” by Enrico Jahier, di- 
rector of the Biblioteca Marucelliana, deals 
with the problems of book selection. 

“In tema di edilizia bibliotecaria,” by 












Adriano Prandi, discusses the building of new 





th 
, ™ libraries and the restoration of those damaged 
h |i. py the war. Prandi points out that there will be 
jew new library buildings in Italy for some time 
HERA to come, but librarians can see to it that new 





equipment and alterations are made as they 
wish them, not in the style of an old palace. 

These five articles are made more useful to 
foreign readers by prefixed summaries in French 
and English. The English is awkward but 
understandable. 

The magazine also has various departments 
—editorial pages, notes on library organizations 
and auction sales, and book reviews. French, 
Italian, and English works, several of them bib- 
liographies, are reviewed. The first book noted is 
Wheeler and Githens, The American Public Li- 
brary Building. One particularly interesting 
section, ‘‘Le Biblioteche nella guerra,” tells the 
vicissitudes of Italian libraries during the war 
and vividly illustrates its descriptions with pic- 
tures of bomb damage to several library build- 
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ings. 

On the editorial page De Gregori gives the 
aim of the Revista—to encourage discussion of 
the library problems of Italy and thus help to 
form a common bond among Italian librarians. 
With its first issue the magazine has taken a long 
step toward this goal. 








JEANNE ROSE 





Folger Shakespeare Library 
Washington, D.C. 










The Classified List of Reference Books and Peri- 
odicals for College Libraries. Edited by W. 
STANLEY Hoo e. Rev. ed. Birmingham, Ala.: 
Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education, 1947. Pp. xii+-111. 


The present volume is a reissue of two mime- 
ographed lists of reference books and periodicals 
which appeared several years ago. These lists 
were compiled to establish some criteria for 
measuring the adequacy of college libraries 
which were members of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
work was done, under the direction of a Steering 
Committee headed by Dr. A. F, Kuhlman, by a 
committee of some twenty librarians headed by 
Mrs, Frances Cheney. 

The items included in the reference section 
are, without question, reference material of the 
first rank. In building up a reference collection 
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in an institution of higher education, the librar- 
ian who could use this list as a purchasing guide 
would not only have an excellent reference col- 
lection, but, if he bought or secured the 1,262 
items, he would be the envy of every college 
librarian. The list, if anything, is too good. 

It is simply too good for the average college 
library. It would seem that the committee might 
have done well to define a “college library,” and 
it might have been well, too, to have included 
some college librarians on the Steering Commit- 
tee and on the Advisory Committee. The as- 
sumption that the Women’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina represents the general 
liberal arts college in the South, or in the North 
either, for that matter, does not give a true 
picture of the situation. 

It is inevitable that this list will be compared 
with the list of reference books compiled by the 
North Central Association’s Commission on 
Colleges and Universities, sent out during the 
year 1943. The North Central list contained a 
total of 752 items as against the Southern Asso- 
ciation’s total of 1,262 items. Basically, the 
Southern Association list contains almost the 
same items as the North Central list, but the 
Southern Association list appears to include 
more Latin-American entries, some entries pe- 
culiarly necessary in the South, such as Harrar’s 
Guide to Southern Trees, Who’s Who in Colored 
America, and some which seem so far afield in 
the undergraduate liberal arts college library 
that their inclusion can hardly be justified, e.g., 
American Book Prices Current; Pollard and 
Wing; American Book Trade Directory; British 
Book Trade Directory; most of the public docu- 
ments section; the Agricultural Index; Royal So- 
ciety of London’s Catalog of Scientific Papers, 
1800-1900; Index Medicus; Index to the Litera- 
ture of American Economic Entomology; Art In- 
dex; Fiction Catalog; to list only a few of the 
more obvious and more expensive publications. 

The same criticism can be directed at the list 
of periodicals. The average liberal arts college 
library does not and cannot subscribe to 442 
publications (an approximate annual expendi- 
ture of $2,000, plus binding costs, and the ex- 
pense of a full-time serials librarian!). In check- 
ing this list against the more generally sub- 
scribed for periodical indexes (Readers’ Guide, 
Education Index, Industrial Arts Index, and In- 
ternational Index) it was surprising to find so 
many publications which were not included in at 
least one of the four. It is axiomatic that most 
unindexed periodicals in the college library are 
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generally unused by students and faculty alike 
and serve only the dubious purpose of satisfying 
accrediting agencies. 

The Introduction states that “no attempt 
whatever has been made to include materials 
useful in the instructional programs of profes- 
sional or graduate schools.” In theory this state- 
ment may have been adhered to, but it would 
seem to this reviewer that on closer inspection 
of the list there were many items even an under- 
graduate liberal arts college with high scholastic 
requirements would have to cross off as being 
beyond the scope of the institution. 

To begin at the beginning, it is to be doubted 
whether the average college library (or even one 
above average) can afford eight atlases, or, if we 
exclude the three marked “J” (those recom- 
mended especially for a junior college), even five 
seem to be a good many. In the bibliography 
section there is a good deal of emphasis upon 
early printed books, and it is seriously ques- 
tioned how concerned the average college li- 
brary can be with rare and unusual items which 
would appear in the sets listed. Several other 
sections appear to be almost too inclusive. In 
many colleges, subjects like botany, physiology, 
zodlogy, engineering, geology, etc., are not gen- 
erally extensively taught, and for the average 
liberal arts college the reference collection sug- 
gested in this list would be out of proportion to 
the academic program. It is acknowledged, of 
course, that questions to be answered do not 
always come within the exact scope of course 
outlines, but the library book collection must 
reflect the academic program and the academic 
level of the college. 

Actually, this publication does not answer 
the most imperative need of the college librar- 
ian—nor has any other publication, for that 
matter. If some enterprising, college-spirited 
group, interested in giving aid to the undergrad- 
uate liberal arts college library, would set out to 
define the limits of the institution which they 
seek to serve (let us say, 50,000 volumes, three 
full-time professionally trained librarians, a 
book budget of $4,000, and a periodical budget 
of $750 per year) and compile a “‘basic”’ refer- 
ence and periodical collection, recommending 
the best minimum collection, and then recom- 
mend graded additions in each subject group, 
some progress might be made in raising the 
standards of the reference collections. 

The editing and arrangement of the material 
in the volume and the format are excellent. The 
compilers have prepared a useful and helpful 


index by author, title, and subject. I would 
however, quarrel with their decision not to >. 
clude “Biology” in the “B’s” but to place jt 
under “General Biology” in the “‘G’s.”’ 

The book presents a definite challenge to 
every college librarian in the United States, The 
holdings of each college library should be 
checked against this list. Some investigation 
should then be made by the librarian to deter. 
mine where the collection is weak, and where it 
is strong; what items should be purchased im. 
mediately, and which held for delayed purchas. 
ing; and which items are not needed, and why. 
If this were done, then the compilers of this 
volume could feel that their labors had been 
fully appreciated. 

E. Hucu Benywer 
Bethany College Library 
Bethany, West Virginia 


Der Wiederaufbau der Staats-und Universitits- 
bibliothek (Bibliothek der Hansestadt Ham. 
burg) bis sum Ende des Jahres 1945. By Har- 
MANN TIEMANN. Hamburg, 1946. Pp. 22. 


Der Wiederaufbau der Staats-und Universitits- 
bibliothek, Hamburg: 2. Jahresbericht um- 
fassend das Jahr 1946. By HeERmany 
TreEMANN. Hamburg: Hansischer Gilden. 
verlag, 1947. Pp. 18. 


Library literature during the past few years 
has been full of accounts of damage to European 
libraries caused by the war. It is encouraging to 
receive reports which, though grim in state- 
ments of losses sustained, are primarily con- 
cerned with the problem of reconstruction. 
These reports are, moreover, of particular inter- 
est for their attention to the underlying philoso- 
phy back of the day-by-day activities. 

The Staats-und Universitatsbibliothek, 
Hamburg, was founded in 1529 as a scholarly 
town library and, as such, served citizens, 
churches, and schools. Through its connection 
with the equally ancient Gelehrtenschule des 
Johanneums (grammar school or college) and 
the more recent Akademischen Gymnasium 
came responsibility for such fields as the classics, 
philosophy, theology, orientalia, and the natu- 
ral sciences. The founding of the university in 
1919 brought added tasks and, as the Staats- 
und Universitatsbibliothek, the library’s scope 
was widened to include the disciplines normally 
associated with a European university. 

Hamburg, of course, was almost completely 
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destroyed during the war. The library building 
was two-thirds destroyed in July, 1943, and the 
ruin made complete in June and July, 1944. The 
hook stock, which consisted of some 850,000 
yolumes, together with the modern catalogs and 
sholarly apparatus, was largely consumed by 
fire. About 225,000 volumes were saved from de- 
struction and hastily placed in bunkers for pro- 
tection. Although rescued from the flames, 
these were hopelessly disarrangec and lay use- 
less pending reorganization and cataloging. The 
rare books, manuscripts and _ incunabula, 
amounting to 25,000 items, had been stored out- 
side Hamburg prior to this date; but, unfor- 
tunately, to little avail, as word was received in 
March, 1946, that the manuscripts stored in the 
Russian zone had been largely lost or confis- 
cated by the Russian military authorities. A 
second depository was plundered by persons 
unknown. 

In spite of severe handicaps, the problem of 
reconstruction was attacked long before the 
termination of hostilities. The present director, 
and writer of these reports, Dr. Hermann 
Tiemann, drew up certain principles in the fall 
of 1943 while on a short leave from the armed 
forces. These formed the basis for proposals 
which were submitted to a small group of per- 
sons interested in reconstruction by virtue of 
their official positions. The task, as defined, was 
to develop principles fo. the rebuilding of the 
library, giving due consideration to the general 
cultural-political situation, to the role of schol- 
arly literature in contemporary intellectual life, 
and to the relationship of the library to scholar- 
ship in its own right. The theme of unity and 
totality as the connecting link between the 
world of learning and the library demands uni- 
versality for scholarly libraries and centraliza- 
tion of their organization. 

Librarianship itself must be characterized 
more by the spirit of the scholar and less by that 
of the technician. In this manner the librarian 
will acquire the inner strength and direction 
which will equip him not only to satisfy the de- 
mands of research and teaching but also to 
carry scholarly literature to the people (library 
extension), and to participate in the work of 
adult education." 

The physical growth of the book stock has 
been remarkable. Approximately 117,000 vol- 
umes were acquired between the time the li- 
brary was destroyed and the end of the war, so 


*The terms “library extension” and “adult 
education” were actually used in the report. 
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that the total stock had reached 367,000 vol- 
umes by the end of April, 1945. By the end of 
1946 this had grown to 590,000 volumes, includ- 
ing, however, an unknown quantity of dupli- 
cates. Of this number only 160,000 volumes were 
organized for use. This has been accomplished 
by pursuing an energetic policy of centralizing 
the remaining stock of publicly owned books, by 
incorporating private libraries into the collec- 
tions with option to purchase when funds are 
available, and by gifts and purchases. The li- 
brary of the Medical Society, for instance, which 
had been connected with the Staats-und Uni- 
versititsbibliothek prior to the National So- 
cialist regime, was restored to its former posi- 
tion. Books not actually used in teaching were 
transferred from the libraries of the upper 
schools. These measures were clearly indicated 
because of the obvious inability of the book 
trade for years to come to replace the tremen- 
dous losses sustained in Germany and elsewhere 
in Europe. The success of the plan is slightly 
dimmed by the fact that certain fields—notably 
the natural sciences—are less well represented 
than others. 

One interesting group of material assigned to 
the Staats-und Universitatsbibliothek is the so- 
called ‘‘S” or politically undesirable literature. 
The library has been made responsible for its 
administration and use subject to the rules es- 
tablished by the British military authorities. 
The designation of material as belonging in the 
“‘S”’ category was done by the scholarly librari- 
ans and a Vetting Commission established in 
conjunction with the British authorities to pro- 
vide continued surveillance. 

The end of hostilities found the workrooms 
of the library on the first floor of a school build- 
ing in an outlying quarter of the town which had 
been almost completely destroyed. The usable 
bookstock, however, was in an anti-aircraft 
tower close to the center of the town. Facilities 
for the public were nonexistent until September, 
when three rooms on the ground floor of the 
school building were taken to provide space for 
a catalog room with alphabetical and catch- 
word catalogs, a reading room seating fifteen 
and containing the reference collection, and a 
delivery room. 

The prime need of reconstruction was that of 
moving the library to a place in close physical 
relationship with the life of the town and the 
university. Thanks to the understanding and 
co-operation of the school authorities, it was 
possible to begin moving into the Wilhelm 
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Gymnasium near the Dammtor in September, 
1945, when the cataloged stock of the library, 
about 35,000 volumes, was brought from its 
temporary haven in the anti-aircraft tower. On 
November 19, 1945, an open-shelf reading and 
reference room seating forty, a reading and 
workroom seating twenty, and a catalog room 
containing the alphabetical author catalog and 
the catchword catalog were opened. By the end 
of the month, the transfer of the library as then 
functioning to the Wilhelm Gymnasium was 
largely completed. This location has proved its 
suitability over a period of more than a year and 
will probably remain the home of the library for 
several decades. 

It is particularly interesting to note that the 
policies for reconstruction were formulated in 
accordance with the “guide lines of modern li- 
brary science,” particularly as this involved the 
substitution of an accession arrangement 
(mumerus currens) for the old systematic order. 
This arrangement contemplates three groupings: 
new accessions will bear the year and accession 


A , 
number, as 1945 aos for separate works; peri- 


odicals simply X and a number, as X 109; and 
the old stock of books a number without the 
year, as A 10505. The reason for the latter is 
that only the classed catalog was saved from the 
old library and can be made usable by marking 
the shelf location on the cards as the books are 
reassembled and placed on the shelves. 

The ever present problem of cataloging large 
numbers of books comes in for attention, and 
the dependence of availability and use upon 
cataloging is stressed. However, simplification 
in the interest of speed could not be introduced 
to any great extent because of the desirability 
of maintaining consistency in German catalog- 
ing techniques and the interlibrary loan system 
which is so closely connected with it. The im- 
portance of the latter will be greater in the post- 
war years than ever before. Hence, it was felt 
that the only thing to do was to strengthen the 
personnel and, as a consequence, most of the li- 
brarians in the middle service were assigned to 
cataloging. 

Work on the classed catalog could not be 
undertaken immediately because of the lack of 
scholarly personnel. Nevertheless, the ground- 
work has been laid and unanimous agreement 
reached that such a catalog should be in card 
form and should stand side by side with the 
catchword catalog hastily prepared after the 
catastrophic destruction. Scholarly officials 


have considered which system should be adopt- 
ed and, as a result, the Decimal Classification 
is being scrutinized as to its suitability for the 
systematic catalog of a large universal library 
in the German tradition. A final decision cannot 
be reached as yet on the basis of opinions in the 
literature, but the possibility merits thorough 
consideration. 

Closely related to the principle of centraliz. 
ing resources is the need for a Greater Hamburg 
union catalog. The immediate and obviously 
demonstrable need for a central record of the 
half-million volumes scattered in various places 
throughout the city presented a golden oppor. 
tunity for securing the long-desired union cata. 
log. To this end, a small beginning was made in 
1945, largely with volunteer aid. The following 
year, however, saw a grant of Rm. 42,000 from 
the state for this purpose. 

A decided improvement, based upon Anglo- 
American practice, is that of immediate deliy. 
ery. The old tradition whereby requests were 
handed in one day and the books, or reasons for 
their unavailability, received the next, has been 
scrapped. Although use, as measured by the 
number of books called for, is increasing, it is 
still small as compared with the swollen circula- 
tion figures of American university libraries 
Books called for totaled 43,106 in 10946; of 
these, 21,243 works in 24,920 volumes were 
available; 18,215 were out on loan; 2,280 were 
not available; and 964 were not usable. Students 
account for over 95 per cent of the use. 

The reconstitution of the library staff has 
been as remarkable as that of the book collec- 
tion. The scholarly personnel rose from 3 in 
1945 to 9 in 1946. The end of 1946 saw a total 
staff of 105, including 62 persons in the middle 
service and the 9 in the upper service previously 
mentioned. This represents almost exactly 
twice the number employed in 1939 (53 per: 
sons). 

In-service training has been carried on to 
some extent, as the scholarly librarians have 
held regular meetings built around such themes 
as the British library system, the American 
book trade, the Decimal Classification, and 
documentation. Practically all members of the 
staff took an English course, and the results 
have already proved its worth. 

It is difficult to compare financial statistic 
because of the uncertainty of the value of the 
Reichsmark now as compared with 1939. The 
situation, however, appears rather favorable 
In 1939 the amount budgeted for increase of the 
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jibrary, including binding, was Rm.113,500; in 
gg, about Rm.118,000. However, numerous 
gecial grants were made in the latter year: 
Rm.42,000 for the union catalog, Rm.120,000 
for reconstruction of the library’s catalogs, 
and Rm.94,23¢ for special purchases. All told, 
the total amount of money available in 1946 
was Rm.383,000 as compared with Rm.141,500 
in 1939. Neither figure includes salaries on the 
regular budget. 

The Staats-und Universitatsbibliothek, with 
the approval of the Education Branch, British 
Military Government, sponsored a library con- 
ference which was held in Hamburg, October 
22-24, 1946. The topics discussed appear to 
have been concerned with the practical issues 
of the day, judging from fleeting references in 
the reports. Unfortunately, the writer has not 
sen a copy of the conference proceedings.? 

American academic librarians will agree 
heartily with the expressed convictions of their 
colleagues in Hamburg that the library as a 
scholarly institution must strengthen its own 
intellectual life and that a university library 
must be an organic part of the university. That 
this relationship can best be achieved when the 
librarians of scholarly grade hold teaching 
positions in the university is a less common 
conviction. 

Side by side with its intellectual activity is 
the need for redefining the relationship to 
readers in order to determine and serve their 
needs. Furthermore, the Staats-und Universi- 
titsbibliothek considers itself obliged to par- 
ticipate in the task of adult education. The work 
of the library is that of a middleman. It handles 
print for research and instruction; it promotes 
the knowledge of books and literature. It fur- 
thers the exchange of its scholarly publications 
for those of other countries and it winnows and 
reaps the spiritual riches of other peoples to en- 
rich the life of its own nationals. As such, the 
library’s activities are works of peace and inter- 
national good will and make the re-establish- 
ment of relations with the scholarly world 
abroad a primary objective. 

Possibly the greatest significance which these 
reports hold is the idea of the irrepressibility of 
the cultural ideal. In the midst of physical de- 
struction and the severe handicap of material 
shortages it has been possible to reorganize and 
place the library in a functioning position. The 

*Verhandlungen der 1. Bibliothekartagung der 
Britischen Zone in Hamburg vom 22.-24. Oktober 
1946 (Hamburg, 1947). 
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book stock is being rapidly reconstituted, the 
staff enlarged, and financial support secured. 
The directors deserve congratulations for the 
energetic measures which must have been un- 
dertaken to obtain these results. Above all, the 
administration is conscious of the philosophical 
problems involved and the need for a closer in- 
tegration of the library with readers. It is flat- 
tering, and it is hoped sincerely so, that the 
Staats-und Universitatsbibliothek is looking to- 
ward the New World for part of its reorienta- 
tion. 

As the reports state, the word “‘reconstruc- 
tion” has been repeatedly used, but how can 
one reconstruct a library which has been the 
product of its times for more than four hundred 
years? Perhaps a rebuilding in terms of today’s 
and tomorrow’s demands is, after all, more 


desirable. 
Cart W. Hintz 


Chicago Natural History Museum 


Subject Guide to United States Government Publi- 
cations. By H. S. Hirsuperc and C. H. 
ME.LINAT, Chicago: American Library As- 
sociation, 1947. Pp. vii+ 228. $5.00. 


Even though the Preface of this volume ex- 
plains that it is designed to provide the inexperi- 
enced or hurried user with a starting-point for 
finding significant United States government 
publications for reference or informational use, 
it is difficult to visualize just who this inexperi- 
enced or hurried user might be or in what library 
he might be working. If he is working in a small 
library which lacks a substantial collection of 
federal publications, this volume will be of little 
use, for most of the publications listed will not 
be found in his library; if he is working in a 
large library which has a substantial collection 
of federal publications, he will not (or should 
not) be inexperienced. And the experienced 
documents librarian will be able to find the 
documents listed in this volume easily and 
readily, even though hurried. 

In general, this Guide is a selection of books 
and pamphlets published by the federal govern- 
ment during the two decades ending in Septem- 
ber, 1946, which the authors believe to be most 
generally useful in libraries. The selection proc- 
ess has necessarily been very severe. The Guide 
includes less than 3,000 entries for approxi- 
mately 10,000 items, if we count all issues of the 
serial entries—a very small fraction of the 
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750,000 items which were published since 1926. 
This is not to imply that more publications 
should have been included; it merely points to 
the fact that any attempt at this kind of selec- 
tion is foredoomed to failure. If it is highly 
selective, as is the present volume, it is in- 
adequate for any but the most casual user 
and is misleading to him. As it approaches com- 
plete coverage, it approaches the scope and cov- 
erage of existing government bibliography and 
becomes progressively more unnecessary. 

There is, however, a serious need for a more 
thorough and careful critical bibliography of 
government publications than existing catalogs 
and indexes afford. The Document Catalogue and 
the Monthly Catalogue do offer a ‘“‘bewildering 
mass of entries” and are difficult to use, chiefly 
because of the wealth of material offered and 
their noncumulative nature. Very much needed 
is a series of comprehensive bibliographies of 
separate subjects or subject fields, designed to 
show everything of consequence and value 
which has come from government presses and 
mimeographs. Each such volume could very 
well contain a special section devoted to a selec- 
tion of the more popular documents most im- 
mediately useful to small libraries and inter- 
ested individuals. 

The present Guide is arranged by specific and 
general subject in one alphabet. Subject head- 
ings are drawn from the usual conventional 
sources and suffer from their usual limitations. 
While, however, there may be historical and ad- 
ministrative reasons for retaining outmoded ex- 
pressions in an old list of subject headings, there 
seems little point in referring the reader of a new 
work from ‘‘Hogs” to “‘Swine,”’ from “‘Personnel 
Management” to ‘Employment Management,” 
or from “Steel Industry” to “Iron Industry.” 
Other even more archaic expressions are for- 
saken for the more modern, but how many li- 
brarians would today need see references from 
“‘Bounties—Military,” or ““Watermanship”? 

A large number of specific subject headings, 
more than a third, are so specific as to contain 
only one entry, and appropriate cross-references 
from the general to the specific are not always 
made. Nor is there sometimes an apparent dis- 
tinction between two terms with essentially the 
same meaning. Take “Weather,” for example. 
There are four entries and see also references to 
“Climate,” ‘“Droughts,” “Meteorology,” and 
‘‘Weather Forecasting.’’ Meteorology has thir- 
teen references, including a Glossary of Meteoro- 


logical Terms, published in 1939 and having 
eighteen pages. A similar work, entitled Weathe, 
Glossary, published in 1946, Containing 299 
pages, appears only under the heading “Weath. 
er.” The see also references under “Meteorol. 
ogy” include a reference to “Clouds” not men. 
tioned under “Weather.” The two items under 
“Clouds” can be found only by going from 
“Weather” (if the reader begins there) to 
“*Meteorology”’ to “Clouds,” 

One other example will suffice to show the 
essential inadequacies and inconsistencies of the 
subject-heading system. See references are given 
from the names of berries (‘‘Dewberries,” 
“Raspberries,” Strawberries”) to “Berries,” 
where all of the publications on different varie. 
ties of berries are collected. Similarly, references 
are made from the several varieties of flowers to 
“Floriculture.” But publications concerning 
vegetables are listed under their own names 
(such as “Cauliflower,” “Lettuce,” and “(On. 
ions”), even though there is a section on “Gar. 
dening,” with see references from “Vegetable 
Growing” and “Vegetables.” The latter heading 
also refers the bewildered reader to ‘“‘names of 
vegetables.”” But common vegetables like corn, 
peas, and carrots are listed nowhere in the vol- 
ume, even though the current Price List, No. 
44, reveals the availability of publication about 
them. 

In many places throughout the Guide the 
reader is sent to the Price Lists of the Superin- 
tendent of Documents for further references. 
The reader would do better if he were to go to 
the Price Lists immediately without recourse to 
the volume at all. They are available to all |i- 
braries and individuals for the asking; they are 
arranged by subject and include all necessary 
cross-references ; they include the G.P.O. classi- 
fication number and the price of each publica- 
tion (which the Guide does not); and they list 
only those publications which are currently 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. To the inexperienced or hurried user 
they offer at least as useful an entry into the 
bibliography of government publications as 
does the Guide, along with a much greater likeli- 
hood that the desired document will be avail- 
able, for more than half of the entries in the 
Guide are no longer in print. 


LERoy CHARLES MERRITI 


University of California 
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civil Service and Libraries. Prepared by the 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIvIL SERVICE RELA- 

TIONS OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 

TION BOARD ON PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 

mion. Chicago: American Library Associa- 

tion, 1947. Pp. 40. $0.65. 

In the brief compass of forty pages, this 
pamphlet presents a succinct and clear state- 
ment of the important features of a vexing and 
much-misunderstood question. Its publication 
at this time is especially desirable in view of the 
ever greater interest in personnel administration 
in libraries and of the ever greater number of 
libraries coming under civil service. 

The purpose of the pamphlet, as stated, 
‘.,.i8 to promote effective cooperation be- 
tween librarians and civil service officials,”’ and 
it is addressed to the administrators of both 
agencies. This purpose has been achieved with 
aminimum of words and a maximum of objec- 
tivity. The presentation avoids the Scylla of 
complete condemnation of civil service for 
libraries and the Charybdis of unquestioning 
acceptance of the theory of civil service without 
recognition of its many practical limitations. 
While in no sense a guide to the handling of the 
technical aspects of civil service, it succeeds in 
the more difficult task of depicting the broad 
picture of civil service relations to libraries with 
balance, insight, and a progressive point of view. 

There are five sections to the statement. The 
first explores the general nature of civil service; 
the second and third sections discuss the appli- 
cation of civil service to libraries; the fourth 
presents the elements of a model civil service 
law; and the last contains a selected bibliog- 
raphy. Using the question-and-answer method of 
presentation, the inquiries most frequently 
made about civil service (and the objections 
most often raised) are considered. In general, 
the tone of the answers suggest that civil service, 
though not perfect, has within itself the seeds 
of a contribution to library personnel adminis- 
tration, especially in comparison with the prac- 
tices of many libraries operating without civil 
service. Expression is given to the view that 
librarians should work for the improvement (and 
adequate financing) of the civil service agency 
for their own sake and for the sake of good 
government generally, rather than give lip- 
service to the ideal of civil service for others and 
fight its imposition on themselves. 

The authorship of the pamphlet warrants two 
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comments, The subcommittee directly responsi- 
ble for this publication was one of the regional 
type which the Board on Personnel Administra- 
tion has been using, and successfully, it would 
seem. And this report is another in a continuing 
series of worth-while studies of iibrary personnel 
problems, sponsored by the A.L.A. Board on 
Personnel Administration. 


HERBERT GOLDHOR 


University of Illinois Library School 


Books and Army Education, 1944-1946: Prepa- 
ration and Supply. By J. H. P. Parrorp. 
London: Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux, 1946. Pp. 72. 6s. 


Modern war has introduced the necessity for 
a mass approach, usually under adverse condi- 
tions, to the solution of standard educational 
problems. The education and instruction of 
troops under varying conditions of time and 
place and for varying purposes is now a priority 
matter for most of the armed forces of the 
world. During the recent war the part that the 
library profession could play in the selection, 
procurement, and servicing of printed materials 
for the use of troops was often recognized, and, 
when these professional skills were utilized, 
order often emerged out of chaos. Mr. Pafford, 
Goldsmiths’ Librarian of the University of Lon- 
don, has wisely recorded in this booklet one as- 
pect of the British Army Education Scheme, 
gathered from his experience in the Army Edu- 
cation Directorate of the War Office as chief 
organizer of the book program for the release 
period. Records of this type are invaluable for 
suggesting techniques to others concerned with 
similar problems, whether in peacetime or in 
war. Inevitably comparisons will be made be- 
tween British programs and those of the Special 
Services Division and the Troop Information 
and Education Division of the United States 
Army. 

This study concerns the development of the 
library element of the British plan for the com 
pulsory educational training of all troops during 
the postwar release period, which was vaguely 
defined as the period between the end of fight- 
ing and the demobilization of the wartime 
army. Six to eight hours per week, including 
two hours devoted to current affairs and to the 
study of the “British Way and Purpose,” were 
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to be elected from a curriculum covering tech- 
nical subjects, science, home and health, man 
and society, commerce, and arts and crafts. 
When Mr. Pafford received his assignment early 
in 1944, courses had to be drawn up and books 
provided for a program beginning and ending 
at unknown dates, for an undetermined number 
of men and women scattered over the world and 
estimated at a peak figure of 1,500,000, at a time 
when book stocks were low and paper was avail- 
able only through government license. 

The title, Books and Army Education, 1944- 
1946 is misleading, for although the subtitle in- 
dicates certain limitations of scope, Mr. Pafford 
writes of only one of several concurrent British 
Army reading programs. During parts or all of 
the period under discussion, books were also 
provided by the Army for military training, 
recreational reading, and wartime self-education 
and classroom study. 

Granted that the subject matter is consider- 
ably more restricted than implied by the title, 
this outline of the planning and early adminis- 
tration of a pioneer project should make the 
way easier for others who may be called on to 
organize rapid book production and distribution 
on a projected scale of three million copies. Four 
types of book collections were furnished. Unit 
libraries consisted of standard sets of four hun- 
dred titles each and were distributed to each 
army unit of more than five hundred men. Since 
over twenty-five hundred of these libraries 
were required, most titles had to be re- 
printed by the publishers. Twenty-eight com- 
mand libraries, varying in size from five hun- 
dred to six thousand volumes and purchased 
from existing stocks, were used by headquarters 
organizations as central lending collections for 
allocation as specific needs arose. Over a million 
textbooks for classes and textbooks for corre- 
spondence courses necessitated more reprinting. 
Charts indicate that, whereas ordering of books 
commenced in August, 1944, twenty months 
later a total of approximately 2,570,000 had 
been ordered, and of these, 2,384,000 had been 
received and in large part distributed. It is 
regrettable that, since this study was completed 
in May, 1946, no detailed information on the 
use of the books and the results of the program 
could be included. 

Active participation and material assistance 
by His Majesty’s Stationery Office and the 
Services Central Book Depot helped to overcome 
certain obstacles—shortage of personnel, diffi- 
culties of production caused by the wartime re- 
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strictions imposed on the publishing industry, 
the vast detail of distribution, and uncertainty 
as to when the program would begin and as to 
the accuracy of estimates, particularly in the 
field of textbooks where the expected demand 
could not be measured. Publicity within the 
Army was carefully planned and executed, but 
the author indicates that at the time of Writing 
all ranks were not sufficiently aware of the 
books and libraries and, consequently, were not 
making full use of them. 

As appendixes, the 400 titles in the unit |i. 
braries and the 202 textbooks for classes are 
listed. Of the 31 fiction titles in the unit jj. 
braries, it is interesting to note in passing that 
four Americans are included, Cather, Heming- 
way, Lewis, and Poe. 

GEORGE J. Finney 


Department of the Army, Civil Affairs Division 
Washington, D.C. 


Addenda et emendanda ad Francisci Ehrle His- 
loriae bibliothecae Romanorum Pontificum 
tum Bonifatianae tum Avenionensis. Com- 
piled by AuGustus PELzER. Rome: Biblio- 
theca Vaticana, 1947. Pp. 184. 


It was Franz Ehrle’s authoritative study of 
the Avignon period, the Historia bibliothecae 
Romanorum Pontificum tum Bonifatianae tum 
Avenionensis, which revealed to Leo XIII the 
man whom he was seeking to intrust with the 
reorganization and administration of the Vati- 
can Library in a crucial period of its existence. 
The author of the Historia brought fame and 
fortune to the Vaticana from 1895 to 1914 and 
must be ranked as its outstanding administra- 
tor. That an expansion of Ehrle’s Historia by a 
devoted disciple should be published at this 
time by the Vatican Press seems most appropri- 
ate to the memory of this distinguished scholar 
and expert library administrator. Augustus 
Pelzer, of the Vatican Library staff, proves to be 
a painstaking researcher and able scholar fully 
equal to a difficult bibliographical task. The re- 
sults are recorded in a volume of 184 pages, writ- 
ten in flawless Latin, with the following cap- 
tions: “Praefatio,” “Conspectus,” “I. Index 
notarum,” “II. Bibliothecae Bonifatianae re- 
censio anni 1295 (=Bo.),” “III. Bibliothecae 
Bonifatianae recensio Assisiensis anni 1327 
(=Io.),” “IV. Bibliothecae Bonifatianae recen- 
sio Assisiensis anni 1339 (= Be.),” ““V. Index in 
litteras digestibus librorum et acutorum biblio- 
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thecae Bonifatianae,” “VI. Addenda et emen- 
danda in Historiae tom. I.” 

In the Preface, Pelzer lists the following 
writings by Ehrle which he used as sources for 
the Addenda et emendanda: an unfinished tome 
(64 pages of narrative, 176 pages of monu- 
ments); three published treatises: Un catalogo 
fn qui sconosciuto della Biblioteca papale 
d’Avignon (1407) (1909), Die Frangipani und 
der Untergang des Archivs und der Bibliothek der 
Pépste am Anfang des 13. Jahrhunderts (1910), 
and Nachtrdge sur Geschichte der drei dliesten 
pipstlichen Bibliotheken (1913); and unpub- 
lished notes and corrections of the Historia. In 
his own examination of the Historia Pelzer col- 
lected many more emendations and addenda, 
all of which appear in the volume here reviewed. 
In a note appended to the Preface are listed all 
authors who have written of the life and work 
of Franz Ehrle, including the reviewer, the only 
American author named, whose publication is 
the sole contribution in English. 

The three inventories of the Bibliotheca 
Bonifatiana of the years 1295, 1327, and 1339, 
which Pelzer places before the Addenda et emen- 
danda, were omitted in Ehrle’s Archiv fiir Lit- 
teratur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters 
(1885). Pelzer states that he has arranged the 
books and authors mentioned in the three in- 
ventories in one index, and that he has made 
every effort to ascertain the authorship and 
title of all books mentioned, the libraries in 
which they are now preserved, the place of pub- 
lication if they have been edited and published, 
and, finally, the names and publications of those 
who in recent years have written concerning the 
bibliotheca pontificia. 

The inventory of the Boniface collection of 
the year 1295 is arranged under three headings: 
“Theology,” with 357 entries, “Civil Law,”’ 
with 12 entries, and “Canon Law,” with 72 
entries. The inventory of 1327 contains 226 
items with such prominent names in the list as 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Cassiodorus, Augustine, 
Isidore, Origen, and Thomas Aquinas. Four 
hundred and thirty-three entries constitute the 
inventory ordered by Pope Benedict XII in 
1339, among them many religious books such as 
missals, glossaries, homilies, and the work of 
Thomas Aquinas. In addition there are a num- 
ber of secular books, including such authors as 
Aristotle, Cicero, and Boethius. 

Coming now to the actual addenda and 
emendations to Ehrle’s Historia, which occupy 
pages 86-184, one has excellent opportunity, on 
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pages 92-95 for example, to gain deeper insight 
into Pelzer’s method and scholarship. Here he 
presents his observations concerning the use of 
And. or Aud., especially as it occurs in the 
Greek books of the Assisi records of the Biblio- 
theca Bonifatiana made in the time of John 
XXII (1327) and of Benedict XII (1339). Pel- 
zer’s research brings to light that the abbrevia- 
tion And. or Aud. (often between two periods 
.And.) is not found in folios 510r—538r, in which 
the inventory of the books is contained, except 
in the titles of nineteen of the thirty-three 
Greek books, the abbreviation following im- 
mediately after each title. He notes that these 
abbreviations are not used in the description of 
the Greek books and that they are not Aud. but 
And. standing for Andegavenses. Pelzer’s de- 
duction is that And. is not an abbreviation but 
a classification of codices. Extant Greek codices 
in which the notation And. appears in the thir- 
teenth-century script were found by Pelzer in 
the Bibliotheca Laurentiana, Bookcase 28, 
Codex 18, in the Codex 624 of the recensio 
Perusina, and in the Vatican’s Greek Codices 
276 and 1605. 

Pelzer investigates also the subject of library 
expenditure during the Avignon period. He 
notes that both Ehrle and K. H. Schaefer, whose 
research covering the pontificates of John XXII 
down to Innocent VI was published in 1911 and 
1914, have made omissions “too many to be 
recorded.”’ Pelzer includes only a few examples 
of such omissions and refers to the sources for 
the complete list. Schaefer’s examination in 
1937 of the treasury of Urban V and Gregory 
XI omits two library expenditures listed in the 
Historia under Nos. 45 and 50 but offers much 
supplementary material on the subject. Pelzer 
arranges this according to the year of each 
pontificate. 

The research of Géller and L. Mohler, which 
makes known book material brought into the 
apostolic camera in the years 1318-47, is con- 
sidered valuable by Pelzer. It supplements the 
Historia with a list of books channeled into the 
papal collection “from the goods of men con- 
victed, from the goods of deceased persons, and 
from restitutions.” 

Pelzer’s detailed study of the question con- 
cerning the personal library of Gregory XI 
leads him to differ with Ehrle. Pelzer asserts 
that whatever books the newly elected popes 
brought with them were kept separate from the 
rest of the books of the palace “‘since they could 
arrange them more freely and to their own lik- 
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ing.’’ Ehrle believed that the books inscribed by 
Gregory XI shelved in the papal library between 
the first and second bookcases of the Books of 
the Bible with their concordances were collected 
by Gregory before he became pontiff. 

To the splendid structure built by Ehrle has 
been added yet another story by Pelzer, in- 
creasing thereby much-needed facilities in an 
area of research in which shortages exist. 
Medievalists and students of bibliographical 
history are indebted to Pelzer for the hard labor 
put into a project marked by craftsmanship of 
a high order. 

E. HeysE DuMMER 
Department of Foreign Languages 
University of Idaho 


Magazines for School Libraries. By Laura 
KATHERINE MARTIN. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1947. Pp. 202. $1.90. 

Miss Martin’s Magazines for High Schools 
(H. W. Wilson Co., 1941) is so well known that 
there seems to be only one approach to an 
examination of its successor, Magazines for 
School Libraries, and that is by an indication 
of points of difference between the two. 

The second book is a “revised and enlarged 
edition” of the first. It covers magazines for 
elementary schools as well as for high schools. 
The scope of the work is defined as not including 
general newspapers and education magazines; 
foreign language publications and classroom 
newspapers are treated briefly by the use of 
excerpts reprinted from an earlier study made 
by Tennessee school librarians. 

In the first edition approximately 180 maga- 
zines are tabulated as appraised in seven teach- 
er or pupil polls. In the revision the tabulation 
of polls is omitted entirely. Miss Martin says: 
Omission was decided upon since no major ap- 
praisals which could be added have been under- 
taken since 1939 and much criticism of the basic 
assumption of those used has come to light 
Study and analysis of the magazines themselves, 
and the searching out of competent opinion in each 
field is still the safest guide. Methods of tabulating 
such information seem never quite unassailable. 


The author built her file of titles to be con- 
sidered in the revision by ‘‘checking many sub- 
scription lists—authorized lists from large 
cities, state tabulations, those from individual 
junior and senior high schools, colleges and 
public libraries.” She also studied newsstand 
sales and invited suggestion from. librarians, 
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teachers, and other workers with young people 
and from the young people themselves. From 
these sources she compiled a list of 700 titles 
basic to subsequent analysis, evaluation, and 
recommendation. Of these, 265 are classified jp 
approximately 25 interest categories. They are 
analyzed and charted for grade level, price, fre. 
quency of issue, date of establishment, circyla. 
tion, page size, total pages, pages of advertising. 
quality of paper, size of print, number and 
quality of illustrations, name of editor, pub. 
lisher, and address. This is essentially the same 
treatment in classification, analysis, and chart. 
ing as is employed in the first edition, but classi. 
fication headings have been re-worded in the 
revision, and some of the classifications are new 
e.g., “Social Problems, Including Minority 
Groups,” “Family Life and Child Care,” “Na. 
ture Study,” “School and Club Activity.” 

From the magazines so charted, one hundred 
are starred as recommended for use in junior and 
senior high schools and individually appraised 
elsewhere in the book; in addition, thirteen 
titles for elementary schools are individually 
appraised. The individual appraisal of one hun- 
dred titles for use in junior and senior high 
school represents the pattern followed in the 
first edition also, but of the titles so treated in 
the first edition only sixty-one recur in the re 
vised list for high-school use; an additional 
seven appear as titles appraised and recom- 
mended for use in elementary schools. Appraisal 
paragraphs have been thoroughly revised. (On 
p. 53 of the revision, reference is twice made to 
the fact that the one hundred recommended 
titles are to be found in Part III. Search fails to 
reveal a Part III; however, the hundred titles 
appear and are appraised in Part II, pp. 125-61. 

In the new edition, bibliographies have been 
revised and enlarged to include materials about 
magazines—their history, significance, and use 
Studies of magazines in the fields of aviation and 
homemaking have been included; an account 
of two studies in elementary magazines is als 
included. Periodical indexes are listed as the) 
were in the earlier edition, with slight change 
“Criteria for Evaluating Magazines” is sub- 
stantially as it was; “‘Criteria for Children’s 
Magazines” is a feature found in the second but 
not in the first edition. “Representative Maga- 
zine Units from Four High Schools, Arranged in 
Order of Their Difficulty” is reprinted from the 
earlier edition. 

The Index has been redesigned in two re- 
spects: Title entry is followed by the classifica- 
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tion under which the magazine represented has 
been charted; numerals which refer to the prin- 
cipal description of the magazine are in italics. 
The need for such devices for convenient use 
was apparent to the user of the earlier edition. 

Frances Henne, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, has written the Fore- 
word for the revised edition. 

Miss Martin’s book is an indispensable hand- 
book of magazine identification and selection. 
it also provides the generalities of an educa- 
tional philosophy for their use (the author does 
not sidestep the issue of the comics) and the 
specifics of their administration (e.g., for what 
period of time should back numbers of maga- 
zines be kept as part of a school library collec- 
tion?). Miss Martin writes forcefully and well, 
an added recommendation for a book which 
would justify its publication through its organi- 
zation and treatment of materials alone. 

Sue HEFLEY 
Department of Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


A Select Bibliography of the History of the Catho- 
lic Church in the United States. By JOHN 


Tracy Exus. New York: Declan X. McMul- 

len Co., 1947. Pp. 96. 

Behind the 729 items which the scholarly 
mind of Father Ellis has arranged in three 
chronologies, is the story of some twenty-three 
and a half million Americans who comprise the 
Catholic church in the United States. Part of the 
material, however, concerns all of us, as it por- 
trays the ebb and flow of social movements 
within this country. Here are the travel-stained 
journals of the Jesuits in the Mississippi Valley; 
the Franciscans in California; the early missions 
in Georgia; the yellowed letters of Colonial 
Catholics and the early Episcopacy; memoirs, 
brochures, novels, doctoral dissertations; biog- 
raphy, history, and travel. Here are Junipero 
Serra and Marquette, Gallitzin and DeSmet, 
Charles and Archbishop John Carroll, Stephen 
Boylan and Thomas Dongan, Commodore John 
Barry and Orestes Brownson, Mother Seton and 
St. Francesca Cabrini, Kosciusko and Colum- 
bus. Here are the French along the Mississippi 
and the Spanish in California, the northwest 
missions, the coming of the great religious or- 
ders, the growth of dioceses and archdioceses, 
the founding of great Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities, the Irish and other immigrants, the 
A.P.A., K.K.K., and Know-Nothings. One is 
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not surprised to find herein Turner’s The Fron- 
tier in American History, Brooks’s The Flowering 
of New England, or Thwaites’s Early Western 
Travels. They are part of the vast canvas which 
Father Ellis has painted in terms of a prosaic- 
appearing bibliography. 

More particularly, we find the ninety-six- 
page pamphlet composed of the following: A 
list of 56 religious and secular guides; a list of 
23 archival centers of the United States and 
Canada; 60 general works; 729 bibliographic 
items; 32 periodicals; a list of 14 Catholic his- 
torical societies; and an Index. The main body 
of the work is arranged in three large chronologi- 
cal groups: the Colonial period, 1641-1789, con- 
sisting of 103 printed and secondary sources; the 
Middle period, 1789-1866, with 281 items; and 
the Later period, 1866-1946, of 185 items. Each 
entry has full bibliographic information, but 
descriptive and critical notes are limited to 
those volumes felt worthy of special commenda- 
tion and those wherein numerous errors and 
inaccuracies seemed to demand a warning to the 
unwary. All parish histories are omitted except, 
interestingly, a model one of St. Thomas in Ann 
Arbor. Only a few leading items from the fields 
of American political, social, and economic his- 
tory are included, examples of which have been 
cited. All but a few items in the history of the 
Protestant church in the United States have 
also been left out, as good bibliographies are 
available in this area. The accent has been on 
religious history, to meet the need for a critical 
bibliography of the history of the Catholic 
church in this country. Canada, Alaska, and the 
Philippines appear in the lists, and a number of 
languages like German, French, and, of course, 
Latin. The “History of American Life” series 
seems to be included in its entirety. A happy 
awareness of current material is apparent, as in 
the several lives of Mother Cabrini and the new 
life of Francis P. Kendrick, archbishop of Balti- 
more. The popular as well as the scholarly is 
also evident in the writings of Katherine Burton 
and Theodore Maynard. This should make the 
bibliography much more usable among laymen 
and the ordinary inquirer. We mention this as 
a personal addendum to the stated purpose of 
“a convenient worklist by which teachers and 
students in universities, seminaries, colleges and 
high schools more readily make their way 
through the growing literature on the Catholic 
Church in the United States.” 

It is quite natural that Father Ellis should 
have given us a finished piece of work. The au- 
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thor of three books, two on Anglo-papal rela- 
tions and one on the history of the Catholic 
University of America, where he is associate 
professor of American church history ; the editor 
of letters from the Baltimore Cathedral archives 
and of Bishop Spalding; the managing editor of 
the Catholic Historical Review, he is master of 
his craft. The mantle of Shea and Guilday rests 
now upon his shoulders. It is a privilege as well 
as a pleasure to indorse the work of a former 
colleague and an old acquaintance. Any library 
with a Catholic clientele should have this on its 
reference shelf; and for that matter, any library! 


RICHARD JAMES HuRLEY 


Depariment of Library Science 
University of Michigan 


Books from Chapel Hill: A Complete Catalogue, 
1923-1945. (“University of North Carolina 
Sesquicentennial Publications,” Louis R. 
Witson, Director.) Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. xxv-+ 206. 
Cloth, $1.25; paper, $0.50. 


When this reviewer was an undergraduate at 
the University of Oxford, one of his first pleas- 
ures was to procure a complete catalog of the 
publications of the University of Oxford Press. 
He wanted to experience the “‘feel” of a nation 
and he felt that British civilization was en- 
shrined in the Oxford catalog. 

Now, the average American undergraduate 
is perhaps not actuated by any such curiosity. 
Perhaps he should not be criticized, since he is 
going to school in that which is familiar, his own 
country and a relatively similar environment, 
regardless of the part of the country from which 
he comes. He has had but little American his- 
tory and, without doubt, only a slight touch of 
the nostalgia which comes from owning, read- 
ing, and handling books. 

Still, there are considerable differences in the 
American environments. A southern boy may 
feel relatively at home at Princeton or at Yale, 
but less so, perhaps, at Chicago, Kansas, or 
Oklahoma. The Chicagoan certainly is intro- 
duced to a new world at the University of New 
Mexico. So, the regional university presses are 
doing, in a minor but important way, for our 
country, what Oxford and Cambridge univer- 
sity presses do for England. They are introduc- 
ing us to ourselves. 

North Carolina was the first of the ‘‘region- 
al” university presses. (Minnesota and Okla- 
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homa followed in rather quick succession.) The 
firm grip which this press, dedicated primarily 
to introducing the culture of the southeastern 
region to the rest of the nation, obtained is dye 
in great measure to the ideals of its first two 
directors, Louis R. Wilson, who writes the Fore. 
word to this Catalogue, and William T. Couch. 
who is now the director of the University of 
Chicago Press, and who contributes a histori. 
cal introduction. 

Book publishers are notoriously secretive 
about their affairs, particularly their finances, 
Only three commercial publishing houses are 
owned by the public, so book publishers have 
been fairly successful in keeping the economic 
“facts of life” of publishing to themseives. Even 
university presses, many of which are publicly 
owned, have been equally discreet. Therefore, 
it is refreshing to read Mr. Couch’s forthright 
presentation of North Carolina’s publishing 
economics. For twenty years, the university 
contributed sums ranging from $3,250 to 
$14,000; for most of the years the sum was 
around $4,000; the maximum was $19,700. 
North Carolina, thus, bought fame and literary 
fortune cheaply, and it is less to her credit than 
it is to her directors and staff that the press has 
made one of the greatest publishing contribu- 
tions to American culture in this century. 

The range of the North Carolina list is so 
widely known that there is little point in men- 
tioning more than a few titles in this brief re- 
view. Howard W. Odum’s Southern Regions of 
the United States is a bench-mark book; so is its 
much later successor, Rupert B. Vance’s All 
These People: The Nations’ Human Resources in 
the South. Equally notable was Culture in the 
South, edited by Mr. Couch. A bold, imagina- 
tive book was What the Negro Wants, edited by 
Rayford W. Logan. The press published few 
textbooks, being essentially “trade” in outlook. 
It was the first to publish a novel. When it be- 
gan, it set new frontiers for university publish- 
ing. It has earned a permanent place for itself 
in the small gallery of enduring publishers. 


JosePH A. BRANDT 
Henry Holt & Company 


A Bibliographic Classification Extended by Sys- 
tematic Auxiliary Schedules for Composite 
Specification and Notation, Vol. II: Classes 
H-K, The Human Sciences. By HENRY 
EvEtyN Buss. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1947. Pp. 344. $7.50. 
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Volume I of A Bibliographic Classification 
was published in 1940. It covers the Main 
Classes A—G and includes the synopses, anterior 
numeral classes, systematic auxiliary schedules, 
alternatives, etc., applicable to the system as a 
whole. Volume II, which has just appeared, 
gives the expanded schedules for the “human 
sciences,” Classes H, I, J, and K. Volume III, 
now in preparation, will be devoted to Classes 
L-Z. The fourth and final volume has been 
planned as a consolidated index to the three vol- 
umes of schedules. 

Volume II includes an Introduction, an In- 
dex to the Introduction, and an Index to the 
schedules. In a note preceding the latter index 
the author restates concisely information given 
in Volume I about the Index to the schedules. 
In the Introduction he enumerates briefly his 
five fundamental principles of classification: 
subordination, collocation, maximal efficiency, 
relativity of classification, and alternative loca- 
tion. His statement that in the present volume 
“only the more comprehensive Human Sciences 
will be included: Anthropology [H], with the 
closely related Medical Sciences; Psychology 
[I], and its very comprehensive extension, Edu- 
cation [J]; and Sociology [K], as the comprehen- 
sive fundamental social science” gives a clue to 
his conception of the “human sciences” as they 
are treated through these schedules. 

In greater detail the author points out the re- 
lationships between these classes which deter- 
mined their order. Anthropology is linked to 
Zodlogy, Class G, which immediately precedes 
it, and also to the scientific study of the human 
body (the medical sciences) and the races of 
mankind. 


The nervous system and brain are the scientific 
link between the study of the human body and the 
study of the human mind, and especially in Physio- 
logical or Neurological, Psychology, and in the 
behavioristic studies of this borderland. The science 
of Psychology is intimately linked by the study of 
Learning, as a process, to the Psychology of Educa- 
tion. And the general science of Psychology is fur- 
thermore linked by the branch called ‘Social 
Psychology” to the very Psychological roots of 
Sociology, or Psychological Sociology. 


The vertical relationships of subjects as well 
as the horizontal are brought out in this system. 
Examples from Class J, Education, show the 
cross-classifications. As the author states, there 
are three main developments of the subject, 
Education: (1) the study of education, (2) teach- 
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ing and teachers, and (3) educational institu- 
tions. There are five cross-classifications: 
(1) historical specification, (2) geographic or 
national or local specification, (3) stage or grade 
of education, (4) purpose or kind of education, 
and (5) format. To illustrate from the literature 
of education we may have: the History of the 
English Universities in the Nineteenth Century, 
a Survey of Elementary Education in Ohio, 
Teaching in Vocational High Schools in Den- 
mark, which include from two to four cross- 
classifications. 

A comparison of the provisions for Educa- 
tion in the Bibliographic Classification with 
those for it in the Dewey Decimal Classification 
and in the Library of Congress Classification 
shows the advantages of the Bibliographic sys- 
tem with its up-to-date treatment of the sub- 
ject, logical arrangement of the subdivisions, 
and, as is to be expected, places for new topics 
such as Radio Communication. There are twen- 
ty-two sections on Education besides two alter- 
native ones for classifiers who prefer to put ma- 
terial about Libraries in JV rather than in Z and 
Radio Communication in JY rather than in B. 
The Library of Congress system, Class L, Educa- 
tion, edition of 1929, shows only eleven of the 
possible twenty-six main sections developed so 
far, and the Dewey system has, of course, only 
ten sections. 

Cyril C. Barnard, librarian of the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, as- 
sisted the author in his expansion for the medi- 
cal sciences during the period from 1936 to 
1941. Later Richard B. Singer, of the Harvard 
Medical School, revised, corrected, and brought 
up to date Sections HF-HG, HN, and HP-HS. 
Class I, Psychology, was compiled in collabora- 
tion with Chauncey M. Louttit, editor of Psy- 
chological Abstracts. Beverly Stamm, of the 
Pacific Oaks School of Pasadena, read and re- 
vised the schedules for Sociology, Social Eth- 
nology, and Folklore. A classifier who is as 
thoroughly steeped in his subject as Mr. Bliss 
is, who calls in specialists to revise his schedules, 
and who is so quick to profit by valid criticism 
begets confidence in his work. 

As the expanded schedules for all the main 
classes are‘not yet completed, it is not surpris- 
ing to find the system used in few libraries. A 
letter from the publisher states that this system 
is used in the libraries of the College of the City 
of New York, where it was first developed, and 
in the libraries of Otago University, New Zea- 
land, and in the Royal Academical Institution 
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in Belfast, Northern Ireland. It is also used in 
several school, college, and special libraries in 
Great Britain. 
SusAN GREY AKERS 
School of Library Science 
University of North Carolina 


Graduate Work in the South. By Mary Bynum 
Prerson. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. xii+ 264. $4.00. 
Graduate Work in the South summarizes in a 

well-organized, thoroughly documented, handy 

volume the story of the development of graduate 
work in the eleven southern states that consti- 
tuted the Confederacy. The publication was 
sponsored by the Conference of Deans of South- 
ern Graduate Schools, from the members of 
which the author received access to all records 

essential to the development of her theme. As a 

result, the volume gives an authoritative ac- 

count of the history of graduate training in the 

South. 

In order to give proper background to her 
study, Mrs. Pierson devotes the first chapter to 
the consideration of graduate study throughout 
the United States as a whole before 1900, includ- 
ing the rise of the graduate school following the 
establishment of Johns Hopkins in 1876. Pro- 
grams of study leading to the Master’s degree 
were fairly common throughout the South 
during the greater part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. At first the degree was usually awarded 
causa honoris, later as an earned degree. The 
Master’s degree of the University of Virginia 
was based on a thorough program of study 
and on a thesis; it exerted considerable influence 
upon the work for that degree in American uni- 
versities generally. The Ph.D. degree began to 
be awarded after 1870, but only in very limited 
numbers until the end of the century. 

With the turn of the century, or, more exact- 
ly, about the beginning of the third decade, 
graduate schools, as contrasted with earlier 
graduate programs of study, were formally 
organized and now generally form an integral 
part of the university organization. Their de- 
velopment in the South has been influenced by 
the organization of graduate work at other 
American universities and by the presence in 
southern faculties of a considerable number of 
professors who had studied at foreign univer- 
sities. 
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Other major influences have been the estab. 
lishment of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools in 1895; the admis. 
sion of the universities of Virginia, North Caro. 
lina, and Texas, and Duke University to the 
Association of American Universities between 
1904 and 1938; the formation of the Conference 
of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools (1927) 
and the Southern University Conference (1935). 
the support of educational foundations and pri. 
vate philanthropies; and the establishment of 
learned societies, journals, research institutes, 
and university presses. All of these have con- 
tributed to the growth of the graduate idea, 
with the result that from 1812 to 1945, 38,138 
Master’s degrees had been awarded in forty-one 
white institutions. Development of graduate 
work leading to the Ph.D. degree has been much 
slower. This is shown by the fact that of 3,088 
doctorates conferred in the single year of 1940 
only 201 (or 6.5 per cent) were conferred by 
twelve southern institutions, while the South has 
approximately one-third of the total population 

Two important omissions are to be noted in 
the study. The first is that little mention is 
made of research, since, as the author explains, 
this would have called for a special study in 
itself. It is pointed out, however, that Duke 
University was reported by the National Re. 
source Committee in 1938 as spending between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000 for research; Texas A 
and M., between $300,000 and $500,000; 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Mississippi 
Agricultural College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Virginia Polytechnical Institute, between 
$250,000 and $300,000; and Clemson, North 
Carolina State, Tennessee, Tulane, Vanderbilt, 
Alabama, Emory, Georgia, Rice Institute, Pea- 
body, and Georgia School of Technology, be- 
tween $25,000 and $250,000. The second omis- 
sion is that there is little effort made to appraise 
the character of graduate work except as explain- 
ed below. The Association of American Univer- 
sities has considered making an appraisal, but 
so far has done nothing to bring the famous 
Hughes Report of 1934 up to date. 

The most important chapter in the study is 
that in which southern graduate work is con- 
trasted statistically in certain respects with that 
in other universities of the country. In this chap- 
ter southern institutions are given the oppor- 
tunity of seeing themselves measured by na- 
tional standards. In the Hughes Report, in 
which graduate training in American universi- 
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ties was reviewed, only 40 departments in 6 
southern institutions were adjudged adequately 
stafied and equipped to offer work leading to the 
Ph.D. degree. Texas led with 12, and North 
Carolina followed with 11. Each institution had 
one department starred for excellence—genetics 
at Texas, sociology at North Carolina. In the 
same tabulation of 661 departments, Harvard 
had 29, of which 23 were starred as excellent. 
The paucity of southern scientists starred in 
recent editions of American Men of Science is 
significant. And equally serious is the fact that 
although the South is predominantly agricul- 
tural, comparatively few Ph.D.’s have been 
earned in subdivisions of that field. Degrees in 
agronomy, plant pathology, animal husbandry, 
and similar subjects are just beginning to be 
given, whereas 541 degrees were conferred in 
this field by other American universities in the 
single decade 1929-38. 

A special chapter is devoted to graduate 
work in Negro institutions. Here the lack of 
equality in provision of opportunities for 
graduate study for whites and Negroes is shown 
in two particulars. Graduate training for 


Negroes was not begun in most of the states 


until after the decision of the Gaines case by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 1938, 
and no work leading to the Ph.D. is offered by 
any Negro institution in the states included in 
the study. The effect of the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Oklahoma case will 
be watched with interest. 
The full Table of Contents is as follows: 


I. Introduction 
II. Graduate Work in the United States before 
1900 
III. Beginnings of Graduate Work in the South 
before 1900 
IV. Influences after 1900 
V. Organization and Administration after 1900 
VI. Graduate and Professional Work for Negroes 
VII. Progress and Perspective 
Appendix—Tables Showing Distribution of Ad- 
vanced Degrees Conferred by Southern Col- 
leges and Universities 
Bibliography 


Librarians will find the volume of interest be- 
cause of the attention Mrs. Pierson gives to the 
relation of libraries to graduate work. She is 
aware of the serious limitation that lack of li- 
brary resources imposes and reviews the efforts 
of librarians and the Conference of Deans of 
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Southern Graduate Schools to remove this 
limitation. 
Louts R. WILson 
School of Library Science 
University of North Carolina 


Reading Difficulty and Personality Organization. 
By EpitrH Gann. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1945. Pp. xiit+149. $2.00. 

The purpose of this investigation was to re- 
late reading difficulties to personality organiza- 
tion as it adapted itself to the reading situation. 
Dr. Gann began her report by summarizing 
some selected references from the literature in 
this field and by showing the need for a study 
such as this. She has presented these summaries 
in two interesting tables. 

In order to achieve her purpose, the author 
selected children from Grades 3-6, from differ- 
ent types of communities, and from four differ- 
ent schools. She selected pupils who could be 
matched in triads of inefficient, average, and 
superior reading. Each triad was composed of 
pupils of the same sex, with chronological age 
within five months, intelligence quotient within 
five points, and mental age within five months. 
In addition, an effort was made to equate school 
and teaching conditions. The reading level was 
judged by use of the Gates Survey Test for 
Grades 3 to 10, the Standardized Oral Reading 
Paragraphs, a Check List of Difficulties, and a 
Visual Perception Test. 

Personality was appraised by the Rorschach 
Test, “Aspects of Personality,” a personality 
rating scale devised by the author, an attitude 
inventory reflecting interest in reading, and 
two teacher-pupil information blanks to be 
filled in by teacher and pupil, respectively. A 
‘Personal Information Blank” included records 
of school attendance and progress, health rec- 
ords, family data, and results of previously ad- 
ministered tests. 

Dr. Gann assembled these data on each triad 
and made statistical comparisons of the three 
groups. On the basis of her interpretation of the 
results, she reached some very remarkable con- 
clusions concerning personalities of inadequate 
readers. She stated that retarded readers in 
comparison to average and good readers were: 
(1) “Emotionally less well adjusted and less 
stable” (p. 137); (2) “‘Insecure and fearful in re- 
lation to emotionally challenging situations” 
(p. 133); and (3) “‘Socially less adaptable in rela- 
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tion to the group” (p, 134). In amplifying this 
conclusion she stated that the evidence indicat- 
ed that these pupils do not turn toward intel- 
lectual ambitions for possible compensation to 
establish emotional balance but tended to turn 
toward fantasy and solitary activity. 

Although the general intellectual levels of 
the three groups were fairly equal, the author 
found that those pupils whose reading was be- 
low average preferred the practical and tangible 
rather than the theoretical or abstract aspects of 
experience. Furthermore, they showed a stronger 
tendency to be concerned with the small, de- 
tailed, unimportant aspects of a situation. 

In addition, Dr. Gann reported that reading 
interests of these ineffective readers were more 
restricted; that they felt more rejected by their 
teachers; and, finally, that fewer of the retarded 
and average readers came from homes reflecting 
interests in intellectual pursuits. The author’s 
final interpretation of the results of the study 
was that developing satisfactory reading among 
those who have had difficulty involves “‘resolu- 
tion of inhibiting personality forces and nega- 
tive attitudes’”’ among these pupils. 

A number of questions on the data and the 
interpretation of it remain in the mind of the 
reviewer. The first question concerns the chron- 
ological age of the three groups. Since they were 
matched in triads within five months, it seems 
strange that the mean age of the inefficient 
readers is lower than that of the average or su- 
perior readers. The difference between the 
means of the first and last groups is either .47 
years or months. The table of results on page 
44 is ambiguous in this respect. 

A very serious problem arises concerning the 
statistical treatment of these data. The author 
chose to use a formula for calculating signifi- 
cance of the differences between mean values, 
considering the correlation produced by match- 
ing the groups. She stated in her footnote (p. 44) 
that the correlation used was .9741. She does 
not say where she obtained such a high correla- 
tion. Furthermore, almost any differences in 
mean values would become significant if such a 
high relationship existed. The formula for the 
standard error of the mean calls for a correlation 
between the matching variables and each other 
variable for which the groups are studied. Dr. 
Gann has not given the correlations she used in 
calculating the standard errors of the differ- 
ences. The reviewer checked a number of these 
standard errors using the .9741, and it appeared 
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to have been used throughout. It seems incon. 
ceivable that a correlation of this magnitude be. 
tween her initial data and personality scores 
could exist, because no others approaching it 
have been located in the literature. Since all of 
her conclusions hinge on the significance of the 
differences between means of the groups, the 
reviewer is unwilling to accept them. 

It is apparent that Dr. Gann’s personality 
test results seem to favor the average or superior 
readers consistently, but the significance of 
these findings must still be demonstrated. 

The reviewer regrets the statistical error af- 
fecting all conclusions because this type of study 
is needed and because a considerable amount of 
time has been devoted to collecting the data, 
It is hoped that the evaluations will be corrected 
shortly and sound conclusions reached. 


HELEN M. Rosinson 


University of Chicago Reading Clinics 


Cooperation in General Education. A Final Re- 
port of the ExecuTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
COOPERATIVE STUDY IN GENERAL Epvuca- 
TION. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1947. Pp. xvii+ 240. $3.00. 


This volume, together with the volumes en- 
titled General Education in the Humanities, Gen- 
eral Education in the Social Studies, and Student 
Personnel Services in General Education, con- 
stitutes the final report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Co-operative Study in General 
Education, which centered its activities at the 
University of Chicago. The Co-operative Study 
had its inception in 1938, when the General 
Education Board agreed to contribute to the 
support of the project. The objectives of the 
study, as stated by its director, Mr. Ralph W. 
Tyler, were to effect desirable changes in educa- 
tional practice, to develop leaders in the various 
colleges who were conversant with the problems 
of general education, and to provide opportuni- 
ty for interchange among institutions of the 
results of their experiments in general education. 

The study adopted a number of techniques 
for achieving these ends: a workshop was con- 
ducted each year (1939 through 1944) on the 
Chicago campus; an intercollegiate committee 
met at intervals to consider specific problems; 
regional conferences were held; and the General 
Education Board provided fellowships to make 
it possible for faculty members of the participat- 
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ing colleges to study specific problems in general 
education. From the experience gained in these 
various activities, certain projects emerged as 
being of general interest, and upon these proj- 
ects the members of the study concentrated a 
major proportion of their efforts. The present 
volume gives the history and the working hy- 
potheses of the study and then describes in some 
detail the major projects undertaken in the 
humanities, sciences, social sciences, and stu- 
dent personnel. In general, the procedure used 
in each of the major projects was the same. By 
means of questionnaires submitted to students 
the conductors of the study gathered a mass of 
information which it was hoped would be of in- 
terest to the individual colleges. If, for example, 
it appeared from the results of the question- 
naire submitted in the field of social studies 
that students in general were prejudiced against 
Negroes or Jews, then the supposition would be 
that the colleges would proceed in their individ- 
ual ways to decrease racial intolerance. The vol- 
ume concludes with some general observations 
on general education which are not new. 

Librarians will be interested in the check list 
of novels which was submitted to students by 
the conductors of the project in the humanities, 
with the request that the students indicate 
among other things, whether they had read the 
novels listed, and whether they had liked them. 
The difficulties and lubricous character of this 
mode of investigation are familiar to librarians, 
and they will agree with the writer of the report 
that “The pattern of student reading thus ob- 
tained is.... provocative of interpretation.” 
In general the reporting of the construction, use, 
and interpretations of the novel list is not satis- 
fying. One finds one’s self wishing to know what 
the complete check list of novels contained, how 
the books were selected, upon what principles 
they were divided into categories, and what con- 
clusions were obtained. 

The same criticism is applicable to the dis- 
cussions of the other major projects. The discus- 
sions contain too much factual material to be 
good general summaries of the projects, and too 
little to satisfy anyone who is interested in the 
subject investigated. An instance of what is 
meant can be given. On page 150 is the following 
statement: 


For example, the rejection of statement 15, ‘Even 
in those cases where the use of high heels results in 
falls and crippled feet, it is that person’s own busi- 
ness and no one else’s if she wishes to wear high 
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heels,” may be taken as an item of evidence that the 
student accepts the general premise ‘‘that individ- 
uals have a responsibility to fulfill in maintaining 
their own health as well as the health of others at a 
maximum.” Similarly, the acceptance of statement 
56, ‘‘Any person should be refused a permit to drive 
an automobile if he fails to pass a careful physical 
and driving examination” may be taken as a second 
item of evidence that the student accepts this 
general premise. 


Now the reader will immediately see that the 
acceptance of the second statement need not be 
so interpreted at all. A person who accepts this 
statement may not, in fact, care a tinker’s damn 
what any individual does with his own health; 
and may only be concerned that the citizenry 
be restrained by law from damaging the health 
of others. Obviously, the writers of the report 
have more evidence than they present to the 
reader, and upon this additional information 
(and not solely upon that presented to us) their 
conclusions are based. This is what is meant 
here when it is said that the writers have not 
always succeeded well in summarizing their in- 
vestigations, often presenting too little or too 
much evidence. It perhaps will be said that, if 
more information is desired, the more complete 
reports, available elsewhere, may be consulted, 
but this would not be a legitimate rebuttal. The 
writers have compiled a book; it ought to be an 
entity; it ought not, on occasion, to break off 
and leave the reader wondering how conclusions 
had been reached. To this criticism we can add 
the criticism that the literary style in places is 
awkward and pretentious. 

But these two criticisms ought not to obscure 
the fact that the Co-operative Study in General 
Education has been a profitable experience for 
a large number of individuals and colleges. And 
the present volume ought to be accepted as be- 
ing more in the nature of a memento rather than 
a description of the important work the com- 
mittee has done. 

Davip DAvIEs 

Pomona College 
Claremont, California 


Our Rural Communities: A Guidebook to Pub- 
lished Materials on Rural Problems. By 
LAVERNE BURCHFIELD. Chicago: Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1947. Pp. xiii+201. 
$2.50. 

In 1944 the president of the American Coun- 
try Life Association appointed a committee 
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“... to prepare a brief digest which would 
describe current activities of agencies interested 
in country life and present short abstracts of 
published materials relating to postwar plan- 
ning for farm and rural life. In the functioning 
of this committee the initial brief draft of the 
digest was largely the work of Julia Wright 
Merrill and Laverne Burchfield. At the April 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association the opinion was 
expressed that the digest should be greatly ex- 
panded and prepared for publication in book 
form. This Miss Burchfield undertook to do, and 
the result is Our Rural Communities. 

The book is an annotated bibliography of 
recent literature dealing with rural life. Its two- 
fold purpose is to present a brief picture of the 
major problems that challenge our rural com- 
munities today and to provide a guide to the 
very considerable body of literature that has 
grown up around these problems. Thirteen 
major sections cover the following topics: 
schools, the agricultural extension service, li- 
brary service, the church, medical care and 
health services, welfare services, housing, rec- 
reation, children and youth, co-operatives and 
general farm organizations, local government, 
community organization, and land use. In each 
of these thirteen sections there is surprising 
variety and amount of information and ideas. 
The author has made a fine contribution in her 
assimilation and interpretation of the extensive 
body of recent literature in the field of rural 
living. 

The section on library service presents a 
brief statement on county and regional units, 
state library agencies, library extension, and li- 
brary standards, together with a bibliography 
of twenty-four indispensable titles ranging from 
Education for the Asking, a six-page pamphlet 
published by the American Library Association, 
to L. R. Wilson’s Geography of Reading, a book 
of 481 pages published in 1938, the earliest date 
included in the references on library service. 

All workers in rural development will find the 
text and bibliographies in their own fields help- 
ful; but one of the most important uses of Our 
Rural Communities will be as a basis for mutual 
understanding and co-operative effort among 
the various groups working toward the common 
objective of better living conditions in rural 
U.S.A. 

GLADYS JOHNSON 


North Carolina Library Commission 
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U.S. Office of Education: Annual Report of the 
Federal Security Agency, Section Two. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1946, 
Pp. 69-185. $0.25. 

In this Annual Report is included the report 
of the Office of Education Library and of the 
Service to Libraries Section of the Auxiliary 
Services Division of the Office of Education. 
Approximately 325,000 items make up the hold- 
ings of the Office of Education Library. Of these, 
8,000 have been added in the past year and in- 
clude books in education and related fields, 
periodicals, textbooks, school reports, courses 
of study, theses, and university and college 
catalogs. Some progress was made on the ac- 
quisition of needed foreign educational litera- 
ture in the past year. A great deal of work re- 
mains to be done in the cataloging of material 
which was by-passed during the war. This is 
especially true in the foreign collection. 

Statistics on the use of the Office of Educa- 
tion Library indicate that this specialized col- 
lection of materials is used both by government 
personnel and by specialists in the field of edu- 
cation as well as by other libraries. The library 
made 2,216 interlibrary loans during 1946 and 
answered 1,200 reference inquiries by mail. 
There is no indication as to what steps, if any, 
are being taken to acquaint other libraries, 
public as well as college, with the resources and 
services of the library. The report indicates that 
the library continues to collect and tabulate in- 
formation for the Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Education, but, unfortunately, lack of 
printing funds has prevented the publication 
of the bibliography. 

In its attack upon the many deficiencies in 
library service throughout the United States, 
the Service to Libraries Section undertook 
many activities. Since 1943, when the American 
Library Association ceased to collect statistics 
relating to libraries, the efforts of the Office of 
Education in this respect have been more im- 
portant than ever. Under the auspices of the 
Service to Libraries Section a conference of li- 
brary specialists was held early in 1946 to dis- 
cuss problems and make recommendations 
concerning the gathering of library statistics. 
Besides its work in the gathering and prepara- 
tion of statistics relating to libraries the section 
carried on consultative and informational serv- 
ices by field trips, office interviews, and by cor- 
respondence. Included in this work were discus- 
sions held at many library conferences and 
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workshops throughout the nation. Close co- 
operation was maintained with national and 
state library and educational associations. 

The report indicates many of the worth- 
while activities in the field of librarianship car- 
ried on by the library and the Service to Li- 
braries Section of the Office of Education. 


FREDERICK WEZEMAN 
Racine Public Library 


Studies of British Newspapers and Periodicals 
from Their Beginning to 1800; A Bibliogra- 
phy. By KATHERINE KIRTLEY WEED and 
RICHMOND PuGH Bonn. (“Studies in Philolo- 
gy, Extra Series,” No. 2.) Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1946. 
Pp. vi+233. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.50." 
This bibliography is a comprehensive listing 

—running to approximately 2,100 entries—of 

secondary material concerning newspapers and 

periodicals in English literature before the nine- 
teenth century. It serves, therefore, to supple- 
ment and not to replace the basic primary 
lists of titles? It represents five years of work 


* Contents: “I. Bibliographies and Bibliographi- 
cal Studies [Nos. 1-81]; II. Beginnings of the News- 
paper: Corantos, Newsbooks, Newsletters [Nos. 
82-121]; III. General Studies [Nos. 122-364]; IV. 
Individual Newspapers and Periodicals; Editors, 
Authors, and Publishers; Towns and Counties 
[Nos. 365-1493, grouped under specific subjects— 
principally titles or editors]; V. Special Subjects: 
Advertising [Nos. 1494-1535]; The Character |Nos. 
1536-40]; Circulation and Reading Public [Nos. 
1541-47]; Clubs [Nos. 1548-54]; Essay [Nos. 1555- 
67]; Freedom of the Press [Nos. 1568-76A]; Stamp 
Tax [Nos. 1577-85]; VI. Newspapers and Periodicals 
in Europe [Nos. 1586-1783, grouped by place]; VII. 
Newspapers and Periodicals in America (Nos. 
1784-2099, grouped by place; includes Canada 
and Latin America].” Within principal groupings 
entries are alphabetized by author. The statement 
of “Contents” lists the major divisions, and there 
is a comprehensive author index to the entries and 
to material brought out in the annotations. 


*For one of the most important of these basic 
lists—one frequently cited by the compilers of the 
present work—the information given in the present 
bibliography isincomplete. A Census of British News- 
papers and Periodicals, 1620-1800, by R. S. Crane 
and F. B. Kaye, was published in Chapel Hill by the 
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and includes studies published as recently as 
1940, with some entries for publications appear- 
ing as late as 1945.5 In the first four sections, 
falling within the strict limits implied by the 
title, the compilers have, in their own words, 
“worked toward completeness without the 
hope .... of achieving it” (p. ii). In the three 
additional sections they have been selective, 
aiming to include materials that might be of 
interest to users of the bibliography. 

Completeness would seem to be an ideal un- 
attainable because of the scope of the task. In 
addition to materials on newspapers and peri- 
odicals as such, the bibliography embraces 
studies that may, for any reason, be based pri- 
marily upon newspaper or periodical evidence, 
or contribute in some way to a knowledge of 
newspaper and periodical literature. Macaulay’s 
History of England, for example, is entered be- 
cause of its account of the newsletters and news- 
papers of the period of the Restoration; and a 
part of a dissertation on Americanisms is listed 
because it is based upon the evidence in early 
American newspapers. 

By their annotations, which go beyond the 
conventional details concerning editions, trans- 
lations, reprints, etc., the compilers have suc- 
ceeded admirably in clarifying their entries and 
have added greatly to the interest and the 
readability of the bibliography. The single en- 
try for Charles Lamb, for example, is illuminat- 
ed by an allusion to his connection with the 
Albion and the Morning Post; the note serves 
also to explain the cross-references made from 
both titles to this entry. Other notes briefly 
summarize or characterize sources (‘‘Correc- 
tions of statements in Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s 
manual,” ‘“‘Not entered in the Crane & Kaye 
Census’’), point out specific “buried” material, 
or list reviews or other published commentary. 
Cross-references are used skilfully and un- 


University of North Carolina Press in 1927; it 
appeared also as Vol. XXIV, No. 1 (January, 1927), 
of Studies in Philology. In the latter form it is entered 
in this bibliography as No. 22, but no mention is 
made of the independent edition with its own title- 
page. 


3 Owners of the bibliography will wish to add, as 
“‘No. 564A,” an important study published too late 
for inclusion: Friedman, Arthur, ‘‘Goldsmith’s 
Contributions to the Critical Review,’’ Modern Phi- 
lology, XLIV (1946), 23-52. 
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obtrusively throughout to bring together relat- 
ed matter as well as to obviate double entry.‘ 

This bibliography will prove a useful tool for 
the scholar and the reference worker in the field 
of English literature, particularly for the follow- 
ing-up of materials pertaining to individual 
periodicals and newspapers. In addition, be- 
cause of the generous plan on which it has been 
executed, it will be of great interest to students 
of journalism in general. 


RoBERT W. WADSWORTH 
University of Chicago Library 


Illustrators of Children’s Books, 1744-1045. 
Compiled by BertHa E. Mauony, Louise 
Payson LATIMER, BEULAH FOLMSBEE. Bos- 
ton: Horn Book, 1947. Pp. xvi+527. $15, 


In 1930, Bertha E. Mahony and Elinor 
Whitney published a very creditable work of 
135 pages entitled Contemporary Illustrators of 
Children’s Books.”* Now, seventeen years later, 
its impressive successor, Jllustrators of Children’s 
Books, bears testimony to the ever increasing 
importance of the field of illustrating for chil- 
dren. 

This 527-page volume is practically a 
“‘genealogy”’ of children’s book illustration, and 
almost no phase of the field has been over- 
looked. Part 1 is a comprehensive survey of its 
history and development. It examines first the 
origins of illustrating, sketching in the period 
from the shadowy era of the early Latin texts, 
when pictures were a minus quantity, to 1800, 
the dawn of real illustrating. Needless to say, 
the Orbis pictus, the Bewick brothers, and 
William Blake occupy the lion’s share of this 
section. Separate chapters discuss the develop- 
ment in England and in America, while Howard 
Pyle’s influence on illustrating in this country 
is competently treated by Robert Lawson. The 
chapter on foreign picture books is based on the 
extensive collection in the children’s room of 
the New York Public Library. Important illus- 
trators from the majority of European coun- 
tries are discussed, and a bibliography of their 
works is appended. 

‘Apparently through oversight, no reference 
appears under the heading, ‘Defoe, Daniel,” 
for the entire group of fifteen studies listed under 
the heading, “Weekly Review of the Affairs of 
France.” 

* Boston: Bookshop for Boys and Girls. 
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Other topics dealt with in this section are 
the graphic processes, various artistic interpre 
tations of the children’s ‘‘classics,”’ the colorfy! 
panorama of twentieth-century illustration, and 
the prospects of future development. Even the 
gruesome comics are probed historically. Two 
other aspects of illustration that might have 
received separate treatment in this section 
are the Caldecott award and its recipients and 
the effect on modern children of the rich and 
varied art fare of the last fifteen years. Li- 
brarians and teachers could supply us with much 
information on this subject, and it is safe to 
assume that we might see many changes in 
children’s responses from the findings of the 
Freeman? and Martin: studies of several years 
ago. However, this may well be left for a sepa- 
rate study based on scientific investigation. 

The contributors to this section are eminent 
children’s librarians, illustrators, and publishers. 
They have utilized the richness of long experi- 
ence in their respective fields to make this a 
unique study of the evolution of illustrating for 
children. 

Parts II and III form the ready-reference 
section of the volume. First, there is a bio- 
graphical dictionary of living illustrators. Each 
entry is introduced by a brief citation of date 
and place of birth and source of art education, 
followed by biographical data mainly supplied 
either by the artists themselves, or by their 
families or publishers. These sketches vary in 
scope, according to the kind and amount of 
material supplied. It is pointed out in the Intro- 
duction that the editors were greatly handi- 
capped in compiling this material because of the 
difficulty of working during the war years when 
many of the artists were inaccessible. 

One interesting indication of the growth of 
this field is the fact that 109 pages are devoted 
to Part II, whereas the corresponding section in 
the earlier compilation occupied only 76 pages. 
Even without taking into consideration names 
dropped because of death, there are apparently 
at least 33 pages of new artists who have 
entered the field of illustrating for children. 


2G. La Verne and Ruth Sunderlin Freeman, The 
Child and His Picture Book (Chicago: Northwestern 
University Press, 1933). 


3 Helen Martin, Children’s Preferences in Book 
Illustration (“Western Reserve Bulletin”, XXXIV, 
No. 10; Cleveland: Western Reserve, 1931). 
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Part III has two important bibliographies. 
The first is a list of illustrators and their works, 
and the second, a list of authors, showing what 
illustrators have interpreted each of their books. 
Another item of information that might have 
been included in either Part II or Part I1I to in- 
crease the reference value, is pronunciation of 
names in some cases. Among this international 
company of artists there are some names that 
present difficulties to teachers and students of 
children’s literature. The Appendix further en- 
hances the reference value of the book by in- 
cluding sources of material, notes and refer- 
ences, an index to Part I, and a list of artists 
represented by illustrations. 

One is immediately impressed by the beauti- 
ful format of this volume; the page layout and 
typography are excellent and the binding un- 
usually attractive. The cover design in blue, 
sepia, and white, with a beige buckram back- 
ing, is by T. M. Cleland, from an original draw- 
ing for the Colophon. From a practical point of 
view, however, it might be well to consider the 
possibility of issuing an edition in a darker, 
more durable buckram cover to meet the exi- 
gencies of general reference work. Its present 
garb is better suited for private ownership and 
restricted use. 

There are 217 illustrations, widely selected 
from artists of the past and present. An excellent 
reference aid is found in Helen Gentry’s chapter 
on “Graphic Processes” (pp. 171-72) where she 
has included a list of printing and reproduction 
processes, with references to examples among 
the illustrations included in the volume. She 
stresses the fact that for real appraisal of certain 
processes and color work, the original books 
must be consulted, since all illustrations here are 
printed by letter press and in black and white. 

In first perusing a work of this type there is a 
tendency to seek one’s favorites and special 
interests and to feel disappointed when they fail 
to appear. For example, this reviewer looked for 
the name of Marie Lawson, whose exquisite 
work is worthy of note, but found no entry for 
her. In the section devoted to important illus- 
trators of European countries, the fine work of 
H. Willebeck Le Mair does not figure either in 
the discussion or under ‘‘Holland” in the 
Bibliography. Then too, despite the important 
contribution of Comenius’ work, no mention is 
made of Michael Endter, the Nuremberg en- 
graver, who made the illustrations possible. 
However, in an undertaking as comprehensive 
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as this, there are bound to be omissions; new 
names appear in the field and gain recognition 
almost overnight. Therefore, the work should be 
evaluated in terms of its over-all objectives 
rather than by a few omissions. 

In her Introduction, Bertha E. Mahony 
cites two purposes of the book: “. . . . to show 
that art in children’s books is a part of all 
art....”’ and “... . to invite to further read- 
ing and study, to wider examination of picture 
books and illustrated books .. . . and to more 
conscious effort to understand all that is in- 
volved in fine book-making ” We believe 
that the book contributes to these objectives, 
and it is hoped that the audience which it 
reaches will not be too limited. 

There is one way in which this work is 
especially reassuring. At a time when there has 
never been greater conflict in ideologies among 
peoples and nations, it reinforces our belief that 
there is real understanding and community of 
purpose among this international group of 
artists. One hopes that such mutual under- 
standing will permeate the literature that they 
are interpreting so superbly and leave its mark 
on the children of today. 

ALIcE R. Brooks 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Emergent Responsibilities in Higher Education. 
Compiled and edited by JoHn DALE Rus- 
SELL with the assistance of DoNALD M. Mac- 
KENZIE. (“Proceedings of the Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher Institu- 
tions,”’ Vol. XVII [1945].) Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. vi+142. 
$2.00. (Planographed.) 

Emergent Responsibilities in Higher Educa- 
tion is the seventeenth annual volume of papers 
presented at the Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Institutions. The Institute 
was organized in 1923, at the University of Chi- 
cago, to discuss problems, trends, reforms, and 
experiments in higher education and to stimu- 
late further study of the many perplexing prob- 
lems confronting administrative officers. Earlier 
volumes in the series, edited by William S. 
Gray, dealt with such topics as the junior-col- 
lege curriculum, the training of college teachers, 
general education, and tests and measurements; 
while the later volumes, edited by John Dale 
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Russell, have reflected the impact of the war 
upon American colleges and universities. The 
present volume follows naturally the two pre- 
ceding ones entitled Higher Education under 
War Conditions and Higher Education in the 
Postwar Period. 

The four sessions of the 1945 Institute were 
devoted to discussions of ‘emergent responsi- 
bilities” in counseling and guidance, community 
relationships, upper-division curriculums, and 
faculty participation in institutional govern- 
ment. Papers relating to the extension of insti- 
tutional responsibilities for counseling and guid- 
ance were presented by Ralph W. Tyler, John 
Gray Peatman, and Leo F. Smith. Mr. Tyler 
reviews the current need for counseling veter- 
ans, war workers, industrial personnel, malad- 
justed persons, children and youth, and stu- 
dents; surveys new resources available for guid- 
ance, especially tests of various kinds developed 
during the war; and concludes that higher insti- 
tutions will and should extend their responsi- 
bilities in this broadening field. Mr. Peatman 
and Mr. Smith then describe counseling provi- 
sions, respectively, for veterans at the City Col- 
lege of New York and for war workers at the 
Rochester Institute of Technology. The City 
College of New York now has in operation a 
program which centralizes in a Veteran’s Coun- 
selling Office the initial contacts of all veterans 
attending the college but decentralizes curricu- 
lar and vocational guidance by “referrals” to the 
counseling agencies regularly established for all 
students. The Rochester Institute of Technol- 
ogy has undertaken a community service to 
adult war workers who require social, civic, or 
vocational assistance. Its Counseling Center has 
not only met a real community need but has also 
brought the Institute into closer integration 
with the life of the community. 

The community relationships and responsi- 
bilities of colleges and universities occupied the 
attention of the next three speakers at the In- 
stitute: Newton Edwards, George B. Zehmer, 
and J. D. Williams. Mr. Edwards’ paper, “‘His- 
toric Relationships of Colleges and Universities 
to the Communities and Societies in Which They 
Have Flourished,” treats in a broad and stimu- 
lating manner the nature and functions of in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Mr. Zehmer then 
presents a factual study of “The Development 
of University Extension Services in the United 
States,” a history in which libraries have played 
a significant role. The extension movement ap- 
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pears to have originated in this country in 1887 
through the efforts of individual university men, 
notably Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins 
University, working through the American Li. 
brary Association. In 1888, Melvil Dewey was 
instrumental in obtaining the indorsement of a 
state system of university extension from the 
regents of the University of the State of New 
York. The part played by librarians is further jj. 
lustrated by the activities of Louis R. Wilson 
in the development of an effective state exten. 
sion system in North Carolina. The concluding 
paper in this group is a description by President 
Williams, of Marshall College, of the wide vari- 
ety of adult-education activities, other than 
formal extension classes and correspondence 
courses, in which liberal arts colleges may par- 
ticipate. 

At the third session of the Institute, T. R. 
McConnell and Robert Redfield presented pa- 
pers on the reorganization of upper-division cur- 
riculums, a topic of immediate and perennial 
concern to library as well as other college and 
university administrators. Mr. McConnell’s dis- 
cussion of “Broad Issues in the Development of 
Senior-College Curriculums’’ emphasizes the 
theory that the liberal college should offer more 
than a minimum two-year program of general 
education. “‘To qualified students it should ex- 
tend the opportunity to deepen their under- 
standing of man, nature, and civilization and to 
gain intellectual maturity and competence by 
more concentrated studies dominated by liberal 
purposes and integrated with a continuing pro- 
gram of general education.” A plan for the reali- 
zation of this objective in the social sciences is 
set forth by Mr. Redfield in “Issues Faced in the 
Improvement of Upper-Division Curriculums 
in the Social Sciences.” Both of these papers are 
pregnant with implications for libraries organ- 
ized on a subject basis with a separate general- 
education or lower-division library. 

The final papers by George G. Bogert, Ernest 
Cadman Colwell, and Ralph E. Himstead treat 
of faculty participation in institutional govern- 
ment. Mr. Bogert’s historical survey outlines 
the early forms of university government, traces 
the delegation of powers to the teaching staff 
and the subsequent revisions of university 
statutes, and, finally, characterizes three major 
types of university government: the proprie- 
tary, the business-corporation, and the state- 
department types. Mr. Colwell, president of the 
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University of Chicago, and Mr. Himstead, gen- 
eral secretary of the American Association of 
University Professors, then debate various 
issues relating to faculty participation in a 
manner which suggests that misunderstand- 
ing may yet prove to be the essence of the con- 
troversy. 

As a whole, Emergent Responsibilities in 
Higher Education is significant reading, although 
the eleven papers are but loosely connected by 
the central theme and are presented without 
synthesis. Taken separately, the general and 
historical papers by Messrs. Tyler, Edwards, 
Zehmer, McConnell, and Bogert are especially 
useful as summaries of important developments 
in counseling, curriculums, etc., for persons who 
have not been able to follow the special litera- 
tures of those subjects. The absence of a broad- 
er, more original, and better-integrated treat- 
ment of general responsibilities is somewhat dis- 
appointing; yet the volume does offer quite suc- 
cessfully, and in keeping with its purpose, a 
background of information which is essential to 
the understanding of several practical problems 
now confronting administrative officers in high- 
er institutions. 

RAYNARD C. SWANK 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 


Catholic Library Practice. Edited by BROTHER 
Davip Mart, C.S.C. Portland, Ore.: Uni- 
versity of Portland Press, 1947. Pp. 244. 
$2.25. 

Just as advance courses in library science do 
not consist of placing bigger books on higher 
shelves, so these articles, edited by the librarian 
of the University of Portland, do not consist of 
library methods tagged with a Catholic label. 
This compilation is proof that there is growing 
steadily a body of library skills and knowledge 
peculiar to Catholic institutions and deserving 
of serious study. The heritage of the past is here 
in Sister Albertina’s graphic account of the mo- 
nastic libraries. The present is here in the ac- 
count by Sister Petrona of the Wichita Diocesan 
Bookshop and Library, with its typical hustle of 
the Midwest. The other eighteen articles by 
prominent Catholic librarians give weight to the 
editor’s prefatory statement, “It is mainly con- 
cerned with phases of librarianship which are 
susceptible to either Catholic or non-Catholic 
emphasis or interpretation and which may be 
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an obstacle or at best will not be a help to the 
American Catholic way of life.” 

Father Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., past presi- 
dent of the Catholic Library Association strikes 
the keynote in his article on the library in Cath- 
olic education. “‘It is reasonable,” he writes, ‘“‘to 
judge the value of a system of education or the 
value of a school by the library service it is pre- 
pared to give ” Four succeeding articles 
deal with book selection in the elementary 
school, the secondary-school library, acquisition 
and the college library, and the major-seminary 
library. These are by Sister Margaret Rose, of 
Our Lady of the Lake College; Dr. Helen L. 
Butler, of Marywood; Sister Reparata, of Ro- 
sary College; and the Rev. Dr. Arthur Riley, of 
St. John’s Seminary. It is worth noting the 
thoroughness of Dr. Butler’s treatment of the 
secondary-school library, which is the prevalent 
type of Catholic library; the brief handling of 
the elementary-school library, to which the 
Catholic Library Association is devoting par- 
ticular attention, is to be regretted. A later 
article develops a plan for centralized diocesan- 
school library service to which might be ap- 
pended the proposal by the Rev. J. J. Korten- 
dick, of Catholic University, for such an agency 
in the Diocese of Mobile, Alabama. The article 
on adult education by Miss Lucy Murphy, of 
the Buffalo Public Library, is a combination of 
an account of early Catholic libraries in the 
United States and suggestions to public libraries 
for servicing Catholic patrons. The very promis- 
ing area of the parish library, on which Miss 
Murphy is an authority, is given only a passing 
glance. Two distinctly scholarly contributors, 
Rev. Stephen J. Brown, S.J., of Dublin, and 
Sister Luella, of Rosary College, have thorough- 
ly treated the subjects of Catholic bibliography 
and American Catholic commercial publish- 
ing. The commonly misunderstood IJndex 
Liborum Prohibitorum is clearly described by 
Father Shoniker, of St. Vincent’s College, 
while Sister Melania Grace, of Seton Hill Col- 
lege, has brought some light to the contro- 
versial topic of Catholic subject headings. 
Dr. William A. FitzGerald, of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, and for years prominent in Catholic 
library affairs, describes the Catholic Library 
Association. Finally we have the five accredited 
Catholic library schools briefly described by 
their various directors. An Appendix, listing 
tables and charts, and an Index close the 
volume. 
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This compilation is more of a job analysis 
than a blueprint for the future. Even as a pic- 
ture of what is being done, we wish that other 
phases had been included or, where mentioned, 
given more adequate treatment. We have noted 
the casual mention of parish libraries, but there 
are no criticisms of Catholic periodicals and 
Catholic book clubs. The Pro Parvulis Club, a 
moribund organization, is mentioned, whereas 
the active Catholic Children’s Book Club is ig- 
nored. No practical advice is given to school li- 
brarians for buying books and periodicals. The 
many instances of co-operation of Catholic and 
public libraries need summary and evaluation. 
The important project of Catholic Book Week 
is not mentioned. Since, as Dr. Butler has point- 
ed out in his Introduction to Library Science, the 
science of a profession is at its periphery, where 
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it impinges on other areas, so Catholic librar- 
ianship in its relation to sociology, science, and 
art needs study. These comments are not to be 
considered faultfinding. Many articles for this 
compilation requested by Brother David were 
never received by him. We mention them as 
suggestions for a second volume which would 
paint in the details lacking on the present can- 
vas. An accolade is due Brother David for this 
splendid accomplishment. Every Catholic li- 
brarian should read the articles with care and 
heart-searching, and others who are interested 
in American librarianship will find many re- 
warding articles. 

RICHARD J. Hur.ey 


Department of Library Science 
University of Michigan 
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